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Few  persons  who  have  visited  the  northern  metropolis 
can  have  failed  to  he  struck  with  those  itinerant  minstrels 
who  charm  us  at  every  crossing  with  their  wood-notes 
■wild,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  our  own  Doric  dialect, 
timmer  tunes.”  We  do  not  allude  at  present  to  that 
interesting  orator  of  the  Earthen-Mound,  who  combines 
so  felicitously  attention  to  our  temporal  and  spiritual  needs, 
bawling  alternately,  with  equal  emphasis,  “  Shoe-ties,  a 
penny  a-pair  !”  and  “  Religious  tracts,  aha’p’ny  a-piece  !” 
nor  to  the  lady  of  the  unrivalled  fiddle  -how,  Avho  charms 
our  ears,  secure  from  the  interference  of  the  iinharmonious 
p(»lice,  under  the  guardian  angelship  of  the  Director-Ge¬ 
neral.  We  speak  rather  of  those  last  sad  remnants  of  the 
ancient  minstrels,  of  whom  the  poet  tells  how  sumptu¬ 
ously  they  fared  wandering  from  regal  palace  to  hjironial 
hall,  and  who  still  exercise  their  lofty  vocation  on  our 
streets  and  highways,  under  the  humble  designation  of 
“ballad-singers.”  There  is  something  primitive  in  their 
style  of  attire  ;  and  the  rude  attempts  to  add  to  the  pathos 
of  their  minstrelsy,  by  the  adjunct  of  one  or  more  babes 
• — begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen — carries  us  hack  to  those 
simple  ages  when  an  excess  of  refinement  had  not  yet 
drawn  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  dramatic 
aud  other  classes  of  poetry.  They  move  about,  free  deni¬ 
zens  of  nature,  amid  our  highly  artificial  state  of  society, 
like  singing  birds  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  ;  and  if  they 
do  not,  like  the  blackbirds,  occasionally  purloin  a  cherry, 
they  at  least  afford  invaluable  opportunities  to  the  assidu¬ 
ous  cultivators  of  the  appropriative  art. 

The  poets  who  furnish  these  Pastas  and  Patons  of  the 
highway  with  numerous  verse,  to  which  none  hut  their 
unmatchable  cadences  are  worthy  of  giving  utterance, 
have  in  general,  with  the  modesty  of  true  genius,  preser¬ 
ved  a  strict  incognito.  They  have,  moreover,  like  the 
ostrich  abandoning  her  egg  in  the  desert,  or  like  the  in¬ 
spired  sibyls  of  old  leaving  their  vaticinations  to  be  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  intrusted  their  effusions  to  the  uncer¬ 
tain  and  necessarily  perishable  keeping  of  the  slips  of 
tea-paper,  on  which  they  are  printed.  This,  however,  is 
With  a  view  to  their  being  disposed  of  at  a  price  so  low  as 
iiherto  to  bid  defiance  to  the  eager  opposition  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  and  P^itertaining  Know- 
edge.  It  was  the  similitude  to  which  we  have  just  al- 
uded  that  suggested  to  the  ingenious  editor  of  the  book 
before  us  the  appropriate  title  of  “  Sibylline  Leaves.”  The 
Work  is  an  attempt  to  present  to  the  public,  in  a  less  pe- 
the  best  of  these  wild  fiovvers,  which  have 
Uhwto  most  unaccountably  been  left  to  perish  by  the 
^•yside.  •  The  undertaking  is  one  which  inspires  us  with 
^  «Mltniration  too  deep  to  find  vent  in  words ;  and  if  we 
»aay  augur  from  the  direction  which  public  taste  has  re- 
taken  in  the  kindred  art  of  sculpture,  we  entertain 
hopes  of  the  success  of  this  volume.  But  wIh*- 


ther  successful  or  not,  our  talented  friend  will  be  amply 
rewarded  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  saved  a  world 
of  trouble  to  tbe  Percies,  Jamesons,  and  Chamberses,  of 
a  future  generation.  We  believe  it  is  his  intention, 
should  the  sale  of  the  book  prove  sufficient  to  replace  the 
outlay  he  has  made  upon  it,  to  lay  before  the  public,  er« 
long,  the  fruits  of  his  enquiries  into  the  history  of  the 
authors  of  these  poems.  Having  been  favoured  with  a 
view  of  every  sheet  of  the  present  work  as  it  passed  through 
the  press,  we  find  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  few  specimens  of  its  varied  and  sparkling 
beauties.  In  this,  we  doubt  not,  tbe  public  will  recog¬ 
nise  another  proof  of  the  peculiar  facilities  we  possess  for 
obtaining  the  eiirliest  and  most  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding  all  works  of  national  interest. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise,  that  these  poems  are  com¬ 
posed  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
which,  philologists  are  by  no  means  agreed.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  rash  In  us  to  give  an  opinion  where  the  greatest  ge¬ 
niuses  have  confessed  themselves  at  a  stand  ;  vet  it  seems 
to  us  most  probable,  that  as  Homer  is  generally  understood 
to  have  taken,  from  the  various  dialects  of  Greece  indif¬ 
ferently,  the  word  which  best  suited  him  at  the  moment, 
so  tb  our  modern  bards,  have  drawn  wdth  a  large  and 
lav*  V  hand  upon  the  treasures  of  evei’y  provincial  voca- 
bularv  from  the  Land’s  end  to  John  o*  Groats,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  that  of  the  Shannon.  Nay, 
in  one  respect,  they  have  even  surpassed  the  great  father 
of  poetry  ;  for  he,  wdth  all  his  daring,  shows  some  remains 
of  a  prosaic  spirit  in  his  slavish  submission  to  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

In  opening  the  book  at  random,  the  first  poem  that 
presents  itself  is  an  elegy  on  the  fate  of  the  Comet  steam¬ 
boat,  worthy  of  Prior  or  Shenstone.  There  is  a  rude 
magnificence  in  the  opening  stanza  : 

“  When  we  set  sail  from  Inverness, 

Came  to  Fort  William  sound, 

W*ith  seventy  men  of  us  on  board, 

For  Glasgow  we  Avas  bound. 

As  we  came  through  the  north  seas. 

Our  loss  we  did  deplore. 

As  we  arrived  at  Kem]»och  point. 

Not  far  from  Gourock  shore.” 

The  previous  voyage  is  detailed  with  considerable  mi¬ 
nuteness  ;  after  Avhich,  the  poet,  in  a  fit  of  rapt  enthusi¬ 
asm,  hurries  over  the  fatal  catastrophe  in  two  bold  and 
energetic  lines : 

“  All  bv  another  steam-boat 

W  as  the  cause  that  Ave  Avas  drowned.” 

He  next  indulges  in  a  brief  and  melancholy  retrospect  of 
the  gay  hopes,  and  utter  absence  of  all  presages  of  the  im¬ 
pending  doom,  with  Avhich  they  commenced  their  voyage  : 

“  We  little  thought  Avhen  Ave  set  out, 

W  e  was  to  be  no  more  ; 

Or  be  in  <langer  of  our  lives. 

Not  far  from  Gourock  shore.” 

He  then  pours  out  his  AA'ludc  soul  in  a  succession  of  me-* 
lancholy  pictures  : 
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To  see  the  sailors*  bodies 
Would  grieve  your  heart  full  sore; 

All  doating  on  the  wat’ry  main, 

Not  far  from  Gourock  shore. 

Their  wives  and  their  children  small, 

Lamenteth  to  their  cost, 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 

When  the  Comet  it  was  lost.” 

The  poet,  however,  seeks  with  an  admirable  and  delicate 
tact  to  relieve  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  by  dexterously 
directing  our  attention  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  were 
rescued : 

“  The  number  of  the  passengers 
All  out  of  seventy-five; 

Eleven  of  us  did  come  to  shore. 

They  that  was  left  alive.” 

We  would  here  advert  to  a  certain  melancholy  and  mys¬ 
terious  grandeur  which  the  author  has  thrown  around 
the  poem,  by  the  doubt  as  to  his  own  fate  which  he  has 
created;  at  one  time  speaking  of  himself  as  one  of  the 
sufferers,  and  at  another  as  one  of  those  who  were  saved. 
We  are  left  uncertain  whether  a  human  being  or  a  dis¬ 
embodied  spirit  sings  in  our  ears  ;  a  state  of  dubiety  in¬ 
creased  by  the  alternation  of  the  singular  and  plural  num¬ 
ber  in  personifying  the  speaker.  There  is  likewise  an 
unspeakable  charm  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these 
musical  words,  “  Gourock  shore,” — it  gives  a  very  echo 
to  the  seat  where  grief  is  throned.  The  author  concludes 
by  a  declaration  which  shows  him,  dead  or  alive,  to  be 
most  philosophically  inclined,  inasmuch  as  he  is  evidently 
one  who  can  take  warning  by  experience: 

“  But  never  in  a  steam-boat 
We  will  sail  any  more. 

To  be  in  danger  of  our  lives. 

As  we  pass  Gouroi!k  shore.” 

We  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  this  overpowering 
monody;  but  should  he  be  still  alive,  (the  melancholy 
enmity  which  whisky  holds  with  the  lives  of  this  in¬ 
spired  class  justifies  the  doubt  w'e  express,)  he  may  be 
gratified  by  the  information,  that  his  elegy  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  on  various  occasions,  with  the  most  unbounded 
applause  at  the  meetings  of  that  erudite  and  elegant  body, 
“  The  Roast  Pig  Club  of  Edinburgh.”  Nor  need  he  be 
in  the  least  inclined  to  fear  that  the  tribute  of  admiration 
was  paid  exclusively  to  the  merits  of  the  musician,  for 
the  song  was  equally  successful  w’hen  warbled  in  the  rich 
and  pathetic  tones  of  C - ,  and  in  the  somewhat  mono¬ 
tonous  note  of  II - .  We  have  little  doubt,  should  the 

poet  (notwithstanding  our  sad  foreboding)  be  still  alive, 
that  this  gratifying  intelligence  will  meet  his  eye  ; — a 
genius  so  delicately  attemjHjred,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  reader 
of  the  Literary'  Journal. 

The  song  which  next  arrests  our  attention,  in  turning 
over  at  random  the  leaves  of  this  fasidnating  volume,  is 
not  without  a  subdued  tone  of  pathos  running  through  the 
whole  ;  but,  unlike  that  which  we  haY’e  just  been  criti¬ 
cising,  it  elevates  us  by  the  portrait  of  a  buoyant  spirit 
floating  in  innate  gladness  upon  the  billowy  waves  of 
misfortune.  It  is  entitled,  “  The  Convict’s  Farewell,” 
and  commences  in  a  strain  of  delicate  moralizing,  Yvhich 
w'e  earnestly  recommend  to  the  serious  attention  of  all 
fre4juenters  of  the  theatre  ; 

“  Come  all  you  young  men  of  learning. 

And  Yvarning  take  by  me ; 

I  would  have  you  quit  night-w'alking. 

And  shun  bad  company. 

Leave  off  your  cards  and  play-houses. 

Or  else  vou’ll  rue  the  day — 

•  • 

You’ll  rue  your  transportation. 

When  you’re  going  to  Botany  Bay.” 

We  are  altogether  uncertain  whether  the  hero  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  real  being,  or  merely  a  creature  of 


the  poet’s  fancy.  If  the  latter,  we  think  a  most  delicate 
tact  is  evinced  by  making  him  a  person  of  education  •  a 
circumstance  which  gives  an  eleY'ation  to  his  character 
indispensable  in  poetry,  and  Yvhich  the  nature  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  he  is  represented  as  having  been  engaged  in  are 
scarcely  adequate  to  bestow.  The  ideal  character  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  this  circumstance  is,  in  like  manner 
amazingly  heightened  by  the  skilful  introduction  of  Glas¬ 
gow  in  the  background,  the  smoke  and  essentially  me¬ 
chanical  character  of  that  city  forming  a  masterly  contrast 
with  his  refinement : 

“  I  was  brought  up  in  GlasgOYv  town— 

A  place  I  know  right  Yvell — 

Brought  up  by  honest  parents, 

And  rear’d  most  tenderly  ; 

Till  I  became  a  roving  blade. 

Which  proved  my  destiny.” 

We  again  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  narrative,  to  call  the 
reader’s  attention  to  a  skilful  and  original  musical  artifice, 
to  Yvhich  the  very  peculiar  structure  of  this  verse  has  been 
rendered  subservient.  After  the  word  “  town,”  the  tune 
is  suddenly  interrupted,  and  the  performer  speaks  the 
line — “  A  place  I  know  right  Yvell” — which,  it  will  be 
observed,  rhymes  Yvith  no  other, — then,  instead  of  taking 
up  the  melody  Yvhere  he  broke  off,  he  starts  the  tune 
afresh  at  the  words  ‘‘  Brought  up.”  Every  one  must 
feel  the  increase  of  strength  given  to  the  poet’s  illusion  by 
this  identifying  of  the  songster  with  the  scene  ;  but  only 
those  who  have  heard  can  conceive  the  startling  effect 
produced  by  the  interruption.  The  song  proceeds ; 

“  3Iy  character  being  taken  down, 

And  I  YY'as  sent  to  jail : 

At  the  last  Assizes 

I  then  could  find  no  bail. 

And  at  the  last  Assizes 

The  judge  to  me  did  say, — 

‘  The  Jury  has  found  you  guiltyy 
You  must  go  to  Botany  Bay.’” 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  reader,  rapt  by  the  impe¬ 
tuous  flow  of  the  verse,  will  be  apt  to  think  our  interject¬ 
ed  remarks  tedious  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing 
out  the  bold  and  original  turn  of  expression  in  the  first 
two  lines  of  this  passage.  The  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  it  disjdays,  leading 
us  to  infer  that  the  poet  must  have  been  the  hero  him¬ 
self,  or,  at  the  Y'ery  least,  his  agent — and  the  curioi'affli~ 
citas  and  dignity  of  the  judge’s  speech.  It  is  from  this 
speech,  too,  that  Yve  are  led  to  infer  the  date  of  the  poem. 
It  Yvants  the  energy  of  the  present  President  of  the  Jus¬ 
ticiary  Court,  and  that  hurried  flow  and  mixture  ot 
imagery  Yvith  which  he  is  wont  to  bid  malefactors,  ac¬ 
quitted  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  “  remember  that 
the  eye  of  Almighty  God — and  of  the  Police  of  Edin¬ 
burgh — is  upon  them.”  We  are  rather  led  back  by  it  to 
the  days  of  the  amiable  Justice  Clerk  R - ,  of  triad  no¬ 

toriety  ;  and  there  is  a  gentleness  in  the  mode  ot  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  prisoner’s  doom,  admirably  according  Yvith 
the  soft  soul  of  that  distinguished  individual,  Yvho  did  not 
deem  it  beneath  him  to  shed  tears  in  unison  with  the  de¬ 
jected  Pyper,  and  to  console  him  even  from  the  bench 
with  the  assurance,  “  that  although  he  Yvas  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  pronouncing  his  banishment  troiu 
Scotland,  yet  he  (the  culprit)  might  betake  himselt  to 
England  ;  that  England  YV'as  not  such  a  bad  place,  for  he 
(the  judge)  had  been  there  himself;  and  that  he  (t  e 
judge)  Yvould  be  most  happy  to  give  him  (the  culprit; 
letters  of  recommendation,  whether  he  should  choose  to 
continue  his  then  occupation  of  barber,  or  resume 
Y'ious  one  of  chaise-driver  ;  seeing  that  he  (the  judge)  ^ 
ampie  experience  of  his  (the  culjudt’s)  talents  for  eit  eT 
line  of  husiness.”  These  are  remembrances  of 
ficial  times,  when  an  almost  patriarchal  relation  subsist 
between  the  judge  and  prisoner.  But  to  our  task. 
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We  spare  our  readers  the  heart-rending  details  of  the 
effect  produced  by  his  sentence  upon  the  relations  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  ;  quoting  only  the  simple  and  pa¬ 
thetic  exclamation  of  his  venerable  mother, — 

“  Oh  son,  oh  son,  what  have  you  done, 

To  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay  ?” 

We  know  that  some  critics  have  objected  to  this  pass¬ 
age,  alleging  that  such  a  question  is  unnatural,  inasmuch 
as  the  good  woman,  having  been  present  at  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings,  must  have  been  quite  well  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  charges  preferred  against  her  son.  To  us,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  that  the  poet  has  here  shown  most  satis¬ 
factorily  his  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  the 
wild  agitation  of  the  moment,  the  sufferer  had  f(»rgotten 
every  thing.  The  rest  of  the  poem  is  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  subdued  melancholy,  and  a  manly  looking  forward  to 
better  days : 

As  we  sail’d  down  the  Firth  of  Forth 
The  twenty-first  day  of  May, 

And  every  ship  that  we  pass’d  by, 

I  heard  the  sailors  say — 

There  goes  a  ship  of  handsome  lads. 

All  bound  for  Botany  Bay. 

There  is  a  girl  in  Glasgow  town, 

A  girl  that  I  love  well. 

And  if  ever  I  gain  my  liberty. 

With  her  I  mean  to  dwell — 

If  ever  I  gain  my  liberty 
We  ne’er  shall  part  again. 

I’ll  bid  adieu  to  Van  Diemen’s  land, 

And  adieu  to  the  raging  main.” 

What  particularly  charms  us  in  this  collection  is,  that 
although  an  undercurrent  of  deep  feeling,  closely  border¬ 
ing  upon  melancholy,  may  be  traced  through  all  the  songs, 
yet  it  is  never  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  maudlin  sen¬ 
timentality.  These  ballads  are  strongly  characteristic  of 
our  people  :  there  is  a  severity  even  in  their  mirth,  but 
they  bear  grief  like  men,  bending,  not  crushed,  beneath 
its  load.  As  proofs  of  this  assertion,  we  need  only  refer 
our  readers  to  the  verses  entitled  “  Jean  M‘Callum,  exe¬ 
cuted  for  child-murder,”  and  “  The  Death  of  Queen 
Jean.” 

The  last  of  these  poems  to  whic.h  we  intend  to  allude, 
must  either  be  a  translation  from  the  French,  or  must 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  some  member  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  school  of  poets,  chiefiy  resident  in  London.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  toleration  in  its  morality,  to 
which  few  Scotchmen  have  attained.  The  story  is  of 
the  daughter  of  an  eminent  merchant  in  Dumbarton, 
W’ho  had  foolishly  listened  to  the  addresses  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  squire,  loving  him  “  not  wisely,  but  too  well.” 
In  her  embarrassment,  she  applies  to  her  lover,  who  gives 
her  the  following  sound  advice,  relative  to  her  father’s 
affairs : 

“  It’s  go  to  his  coffers. 

Steal  a  deal  of  his  money. 

And  I’ll  hire  a  ship. 

And  away  with  my  honey.” 

are  immediately  told,  with  a  beautiful  iteration, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  olden  time  : 

“  It’s  she’s  gone  to  his  coffers, 

Stole  a  deal  of  his  money. 

And  he’s  hired  a  ship. 

And  away  with  his  honey.” 

In  a  short  time,  the  fiend  who  had  tempted  her  be¬ 
comes,  according  to  the  uniform  analogy  of  nature,  the 
instrument  of  her  punishment,  and  tosses  her  overboard, 
^ith  her  child.  But  hers  was  to  be  no  common  fate  : 

“  She  sank  and  she  swam, 

And  she  swam  aye  before  her, 

Until  the  ship  landed 

On  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow-r.” 


Were  it  not  for  the  arbitrary  manner  (already  alluded 
to)  in  which  these  poets  borrow,  as  suits  their  conveni¬ 
ence,  from  each  and  all  of  our  island  dialects,  we  should 
notice  the  last  rhyme  as  satisfactorily  establishing  the 
London  origin  of  this  poem.  As  it  is,  however,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  notions  of  Scottish  geography  which  the  verse  ex¬ 
presses,  is  perhaps  a  surer  index.  The  poet,  meiintime, 
does  not  disturb  our  feelings  for  the  lovely  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  victitns,  by  any  allusion  to  tbe  fate  of  their  mur¬ 
derer,  but  leaves  him  to  the  wide  woi*ld  and  his  own  re¬ 
morse,  merely  telling  us  of  his  victim  and  her  child  : 

“  The  kist  it  was  rvide, 

And  the  deals  they  were  narrow. 

And  this  lovely  couple 
I^ies  buried  in  Yarrow.” 

We  intended  to  have  stopped  here,  but  a  pfissage  w^hich 
arrested  our  attention  as  we  were  closing  the  book,  seems 
worthy  of  citation  and  a  brief  comment.  A  distinguish¬ 
ed  critic  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  mysterious  power  in  the 
pomp  with  which  Milton  sometimes  enumerates  a  long 
list  of  names  of  places  or  persons,  rendering  the  bare 
words  equivalent  to  so  many  pictures.  Something  (»f 
the  Stame  kind  may  be  said  of  the  following  list  of  the 
sufferers  in  a  boat  some  time  ago  overset  at  Tarbet,  by 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  steam-boat : 

“  One  Miss  Bunting,  mild,  discreet, 

Who  did  belong  to  the  High  Street; 

A  widow-woman  was  there  also. 

Who  did  belong  to  tbe  Uottenrow  ; 

A  doctor  and  his  wife  beside. 

Who  in  Ilutcbeson-town  did  abide. 

Enjoyed  but  two  months  of  a  married  state, 

For  in  Loch  I^omond  they  met  their  fate.” 

On  the  whole,  we  tare  of  opitn'on  that  Mr  Glass  has 
displayed  a  degree  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  these  poems, 
that  adds  an  additional  le,af  to  tbe  laurel  wreath  which 
his  original  compositions  have  .already  bouml  around  his 
brow.  We  think  these  songs  likely  to  circulate  as  far 
as  the  British  tongue  is  spoken.  'I'he  “  Fate  of  the 
Comet”  Avill  yet  beguile  the  seaman’s  night-watch  off 
Spitzbergen,  and  “  Jean  M‘Callum”  .and  the  “  (\uivict” 
awake,  by  their  melodious  strains,  the  echoes  of  “  the 
long  isles  of  Sydney  Cove.”  Nor  will  they  ]>rove  less 
interesting  to  the  antiquaries  of  future  generations,  who, 
with  this  book  as  a  manual,  will  wander  among  our  de¬ 
serted  potteries  and  mouldering  glass-houses,  guessing  .at 
the  uses  of  long  obsolete  maebinery  and  enigmatic  ruins. 
After  long  centuries,  the  love-lorn  maiden’s  tear  will 
fiow  for  her  who  lies  buried  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Yarrow-r, 
and  the  youth’s  he.art  be.at  high  to  emulate  the  manly  spirit 
of  him  who  sailed  down  the  Frith  of  Forth,  “  all  Imund 
for  Botany  Bay.” 


IS/arrative  of  the  Discovert/  of  the  Fate  of  Fa  Perouse ;  in- 
terspersed  with  Accounts  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
By  Chevalier  Captain  P.  Dillon,  ^Member  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honour,  &c.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and 
Co.  1829.  2  vols.  8vo. 

One  of  the  most  distinguisliing  characteristics  in  the 
.administration  of  (^iieen  bJizabeth,  was  the  direct  en- 
cour.agement  which  she  gave  to  the  spirit  of  discovery,  so 
lirev.alent  in  P^ngland  at  the  <*ommencement  of  the  lOth 
century.  M  hile  to  this  auspicious  era  we  must  trace  the 
toiindation  of  that  enlightened  philosophy,  which,  spurn¬ 
ing  the  .artifici.al  restraints  of  schoolmen,  comprehended 
in  its  wide  range  the  varied  circle  of  science,  and  un¬ 
folded  a  new  and  infallible  directory  to  human  know¬ 
ledge, — to  it  also  we  are  to  look  for  those  eminent  im¬ 
provements  in  navigation,  which  led  to  enterprises  so 
brilliant  in  themselves,  and  attended  with  such  beneficial 
consequences,  that  they  enabled  England  to  emulate,  in 
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Boine  measure,  the  glory  which  had  accrued  to  Spain 
by  the  previous  success  of  Columbus.  Seas  and  coun¬ 
tries,  previously  unknown,  opened  to  the  view  of  the 
English  mariner,  and  were  eagerly  explored.  It  was 
under  this  new  impulse  that  Drake  accomplished  a  task, 
the  practicability  of  which,  by  b^nglishmen,  had  seemed 
wholly  incredible.  Ilis  feeble  squadron,  by  sailing  round 
the  globe,  deprived  Magellan,  the  Portuguese  discoverer, 
of  that  exclusive  admiration  which  he  had  enjoyed  for 
sixty  years  without  a  single  rival.  During  the  subse¬ 
quent  reigns,  various  efforts  were  made  to  complete  and 
enlarge  those  designs,  which  had  been  so  propitiously 
commenced  under  the  direction  of  Elizabeth.  This  lauda¬ 
ble  zeal  gradually  declined  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  but  partially  revived  under  the  government 
of  George  1 1.,  when  two  voyages  were  performed  by  Cap¬ 
tains  Middleton,  More,  and  Smyth,  to  discover  a  north¬ 
west  passage  through  Hudson’s  Hay  to  the  East  Indies. 
Other  two  voyages,  under  Captains  Byron,  Wallis,  and 
Carteret,  were  undertaken  by  order  of  his  late  Majesty, 
who  also  patronised  the  efforts  of  the  celebrated  Cook. 

The  labours  of  the  illustrious  navigator  last  named,  be¬ 
sides  conferring  numerous  advantages  on  his  own  country, 
had  the  effect  of  exciting  other  nations  to  similar  underta¬ 
kings.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  this  time  that  Louis  XVI., 
tiiking  advantage  of  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  deter¬ 
mined  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  in  onler  to  complete  what  Cook,  by  his  prema¬ 
ture  death,  was  supposed  to  have  left  unaccomplished. 
'I’o  secure  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  the  command  of 
the  vessels  was  intrusted  to  M.  de  la  Perouse,  on  account 
of  the  celebrity  of  his  naval  exploits,  and  his  bidd  and 
j>ersevering  character.  Tlie  two  frigates,  La  I^onssole 
and  Astrolabe,  sailed  from  Brest,  in  August  1785,  and 
the  last  dispatch  from  La  I’crouse  was  dated  at  Botany 
Bay,  in  INIarch  1788.  Since  that  period,  no  authentic 
tidings  of  his  fate  were  received  ;  and,  with  the  view  of 
furnishing  these,  the  present  work  is  laid  before  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

How  far  Captain  Dillon’s  narrative  is  complete,  shall 
be  immediately  considered.  But  in  the  meantime  we 
may  observe,  that  the  subject  itself  is  sufficiently  hack¬ 
neyed,  and  incapable,  we  suspect,  from  its  very  nature,  and 
especially  from  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed,  of 
being  fully  or  satisfactorily  explained.  Any  o[union  on 
the  point,  is  at  best  conjectural.  Unless  it  can  be  esta¬ 
blished,  that  by  performing  a  voyage  of  this  description, 
some  im]>rovement  is  also  to  be  effected  in  geographical 
science  and  nautical  astronomy, — or  some  fresh  wonders 
are  to  be  revealed  to  the  naturalist, — or  some  new  light 
thrown  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  tribes  hithert«> 
imperfectly  <lescribed, — we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
chimerical  and  absurd.  The  voyage  of  Dentrecasteaux, 
undertaken  three  years  after  receiving  the  last  intelligence 
from  Perouse,  in  the  words  of  the  unfortunate  Louis,  not 
merely  “  presentoit  une  occasion  de  perfectionner  la  de¬ 
scription  da  plohe,  et  d\iccroUre  les  connoisances  humaines,'' 
but  was  calculated  to  subserve  the  most  humane  and  phi¬ 
lanthropic  purposes.  That  the  weight  of  public  affairs 
should  not  have  occasioned  indilference  to  individual  ca¬ 
lamity,  and  that  such  an  expedition  should  have  been  fit¬ 
ted  out  during  the  bustle  and  ferment  of  a  mighty  revo¬ 
lution  in  political  feeling,  wtis  honourable  to  the  National 
Assembly  of  France.  Even  then,  however,  there  could 
have  been  little  hope  for  the  safety  of  the  ships.  Their 
loss  seemed  certain.  But  betteeliopes  were  justly  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  crew,  who,  although  shipwrecked,  might 
very  probably  have  effected  a  landing  on  some  of  th<»se 
numerous  islands  which  abound  in  the  Southern  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Oceans.  There  are  many  instanc(^  recorded  of  es¬ 
capes,  under  circumstances  far  more  unfavourable.  We 
repeat,  therefore,  that  the  voyage  <»f  Dentrecasteaux, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  too  long  delayed,  was  highly 
proper  ;  and  had  it  been  conducted  with  greater  deci¬ 
sion  and  more  activity,  could  not  have  failed  either  to  have 


saved  Perouse  and  his  followers,  or  at  least  to  have  as¬ 
certained  their  ultimate  destiny.  But  the  case  becomes 
widely  different  >vhen  an  interval  of  upwards  of  thirty 
years  has  taken  place, — when  there  cannot  be  the  remo¬ 
test  prospect  of  restoring  the  luckless  voyagers  themselves, 
— and  when  the  chance  of  determining  their  eventual  fate 
is  in  every  respect  problematical.  And  even  suppose  the 
expedition  as  successful  as  possible,  what  would  be  the 
real  benefit  resulting  from  it  ?  It  might  gratify  a  curi¬ 
osity  to  a  certain  extent  laudable,  but  conducing  to  no  truly 
important  end.  It  might  display  perseverance,  and  for¬ 
titude,  and  acuteness,  on  the  part  of  him  under  whose 
guidance  it  had  been  achieved  ;  but  we  could  only  regret 
the  employment  of  these  talents  in  such  a  Quixotical  and 
profitless  service.  It  might  bring  an  accession  of  new 
facts,  giving  rise  to  interesting  conjectures  ;  or  might  sup- 
ydy  links  awanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence  adduced  by 
former  voyagers  ;  and  founding  on  these,  we  might  have 
no  moral  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  event  which 
they  w'ere  intended  to  substantiate.  But  still,  reverting  to 
that  event  itself, — comparing  the  anxiety  displayed  in 

proving  it,  with  its  intrinsic  utility  when  actually  proved, _ _ 

we  could  not,  though  applauding  the  motive  in  which  it 
originated,  forget  the  insignificancy  of  the  ultimate  result. 
Without,  however,  prejudging,  by  these  observations  on 
the  abstract  propriety  of  the  expedition,  the  inherent  me¬ 
rits  of  Captain  Dillon’s  work,  we  shall  now  give  an  im¬ 
partial  analysis  of  its  contents. 

The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  voy¬ 
age  are  somewhat  singular.  In  September  181.‘>,  Cap¬ 
tain  Dillon  was  an  offii^er  in  the  Bengal  ship.  Hunter, 
then  on  a  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  New  South  Wales  and 
other  places.  While  at  the  Fejee  Islands,  he  discovered 
several  Europeans,  whom  he  employed  in  collecting  san- 
dal-wood  and  beche-de-mer.  But  a  misunderstanding 
having  arisen  between  the  natives  and  these  Europeans 
a  general  affray  occurred,  in  which  they  were  all  killed 
except  Captain  Dillon  himself,  a  Prussian,  named  Martin 
Bushart,  and  one  of  the  ship’s  company.  The  survivors, 
sailing  from  the  Fejees,  afterwards  arrived  at  Tucopia 
Island.  Here  the  Prussian  and  his  wife,  with  a  lascar 
whom  they  brought  with  them,  were  landed,  and  the  Hun¬ 
ter  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  In  May  18*20,  (\aptain 
Dillon,  wdth  his  own  ship,  again  came  to  Tucopia,  and 
learnt  that  his  old  companions  in  danger  were  still  alive. 
He  accidentally  observed  that  the  lascar  had  an  old  sil¬ 
ver  sword-guard,  which  he  willingly  sold.  On  exami¬ 
ning  it.  Captain  Dillon  thought  he  saw  the  initials  of  Pe- 
rouse,  and  his  suspicions  being  confirmed  by  seeing  other 
articles  of  French  manufacture,  he  asked  the  islanders 
how  these  articles  w'ere  procured.  They  said  that  the 
natives  of  iVIannicola,  from  whom  they  were  obtained, 
stated  to  them,  that  many  years  ago  two  ships  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  island  ;  and  that  these  ships  being  after- 
w'ards  driv'en  ashore,  the  articles  were  saved  from  the 
w'reck.  This  statement  induced  Captain  Dillon  to  sail 
for  3Iannicola,  but  his  provisions  being  exhausted,  he  ab¬ 
ruptly  returned  to  Calcutta.  He,  however,  coniinenred 
a  correspondence  with  the  Bengal  Government,  under 
whose  command  the  present  voyage  Avas  performed. 

We  certainly  expected  that  the  narrative  of  Captain 
Dillon  would,  among  the  numerous  books  of  voyages 
now  so  generally  published,  have  presented  ]ieculiar 
and  indisputable  claims  to  public  attention.  e,  at  a 
events,  conceived  that  his  statement  of  tacts  Avould  be 
instructive,  and  capable  of  elucidating  the  main  deMgni 
of  his  expedition.  Captain  Dillon,  however,  has  thong  d 
proper  to  extend  his  Avork  to  a  most  inordinate  leiigt  , 
and  to  introduce  details  uninteresting  in  themselves,  an* 
of  no  conceiA'able  utility.  Indeed,  the  principal  part  of  t  le 
first  volume,  after  reciting  his  letters  to  the  Bengal  GoAcrii 
ment,  is  filled  Avith  an  account  of  certain  priAate  quarre  s 
betAA'cen  our  author  and  a  Dr  Tytler,  a  sort  of  ^ 
tor,  Avho  accompanied  the  Captain  on  his  expedition,  an^ 
Avhich  terminated  in  a  prosecution  before  the  Sop^^"^ 
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Court  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the  result  of  which  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Captain.  We  could  quote  whole 
pa'^es,  in  which  the  chronicling  of  these  petty  disputes  is 
only  varied  by  tedious  statements  as  to  wind  and  weather. 
When  he  comes  to  describe  the  Ton^a  Islands  and  their 
inhabitants,  he  makes,  without  ceremony,  a  literal  trans¬ 
cript  of  part  of  Mariner’s  work,  which  occupies  about  a 
fourth  of  the  second  volume.  In  short,  he  seems  to  over- 
look  almost  entirely  the  chief  purport  of  his  Narrative,  till 
he  notices  his  arrival  in  ^Mannicola,  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  volume.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  au¬ 
thor,  avowedly  actuated  by  a  Avish  to  promote  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  science,  and  yet  indul^nii^  in  leiiirthened  details 
of  his  personal  brawls, — taking  credit  to  himself  for  en- 
jrat^ing  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  intended  to  sedve  a  ques- 
tiJJi  which  has  caused  a  division  of  ojiinion  for  forty 
A’ears,  and  yet  nearly  inhiimatinir  his  leading  design  un¬ 
der  a  mass  of  extraneous  and  tedious  discussion, — ]»ro- 
fessing  to  make  us  acquainted  “  with  human  nature  un¬ 
der  a  new  aspect,  and  with  tracts,  never  before  fully  ex¬ 
plored,”  and  yet  actually  borrowing  his  most  important 
hints  from  a  work  long  before  the  public,  and  already 
widely  circulated.  Captain  Dillon  may  be,  as  he  else- 
Avhere  modestly  affirms,  “  a  plain  seaman,”  but  he  has 
certainly  been  initiated  most  etfectually  into  tlie  mystery 
of  forming  bulky  compilations  out  of  comparatively  very 
scraggy  materials.  The  substance  of  the  present  two  oc¬ 
tavo  volumes,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Perouse,  might 
have  easily  been  compressed  into  a  small  duodecimo. 

But  what  are  the  proofs  which  Captain  Dillon  has 
really  recovered  as  to  the  fate  of  Perouse  ?  In  his  anxiety 
to  obtain  relics  of  this  unfortunate  navigator,  he  has  load¬ 
ed  his  catalogue  of  curiosities  with  many  articles,  Avhicli 
assuredly  cannot  aid  him  in  any  way.  How  “  the  shank 
or  socket  of  a  copper  candlestick,”  “  iron  adzes  of  native 
manufacture,”  “  several  pieces  of  broken  glass,”  “  a  piece 
of  earthen  brick,”  et  midta  alia  hiijusmodi,  can  assist 
his  views  in  bringing  home  the  matter  to  Penuise,  we 
are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  willingly  admit, 
that  the  recovery  from  the  natives  of  Mannicola  of  seve¬ 
ral  articles  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  fleur-de-lis,  under¬ 
stood  exclusively  to  designate  the  property  of  the  French 
crown,  seems  to  w’arrant  the  conclusion  that  the  vessels 
wrecked  on  this  island  were  French  men-of-war.  And 
unless  it  can  be  established,  (Avhich,  judging  from  the  in¬ 
terviews  between  Captain  Dillon  and  the  natives,  ap¬ 
pears  hardly  possible,)  that  some  other  vessels  belonging 
to  France  were  wrecked  in  the  South  I\acific  Ocean 
about  the  same  period,  the  presumption  naturally  enough 
arises,  that  the  articles  obtained  could  have  only  belonged 
either  to  the  Boussole  or  t\\Q  Astrolabe,  This  j)resump- 
tion  might  have  been  considerably  strengthened  liad  Cap¬ 
tain  Dillon  adopted  proper  measures  regarding  the  seve¬ 
ral  brass  guns  which  he  also  procui*ed.  These  were  ne¬ 
cessarily  numbered  ;  and  on  application  to  the  Register 
ot  the  Arsenal  at  which  the  vessels  of  Perouse  had  been 
fitted  out,  the  guns  might  have  been  recognised  as  part  of 
the  equipment.  This  obvious  course,  however,  Captain 
Dillon  did  not  follow,  though  the  defect  is  jiartially  re¬ 
medied  by  the  testimony  of  Viscount  Lesseps,  the  only 
person  of  Perouse’s  ex{>edition  known  to  be  alive.  He 
Was  attached  to  it  only  tvv'enty-six  months,  and  was  land¬ 
ed  at  Kamschatka,  in  order  to  carry  to  France  accounts 
ot  the  voyage  up  to  that  period.  From  his  statements, 
and  from  other  minor  consi<lerations  unnecessary  to  be 
detailed,  we  think  that  Cajitain  Dillon  has  completed  his 
tJisk,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  completed — for  even 
now  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion. 

^Vhile  we  cheerfully  make  this  admission,  Ave  caiiind 
*'etract  our  (dijections  to  the  utility  of  the  expe<iition  it- 
*elf,  nor  to  the  mode  in  Avhich  the  Narrative  belore  us 
been  prepared. 


A  Political  and  Historical  Account  of  Lower  Canada; 
with  Remarks  on  the  Present  Situation  of  the  People, 
as  regards  their  Manners,  Character,  Religion, 
cS^r.  Bv  a  Canadian.  London.  William  Marsh  and 
Alfred  iMiller.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  275. 


The  colony  of  Avdiich  Ave  are  noAV  favoured  Avdth  an  ac¬ 
count,  from  a  person  born  and  long  resident  in  it,  is  at 
]»resent  an  object  of  anxious  interest  to  this  country. 
Colonies,  in  general,  are  delicate  subjects  for  a  govern¬ 
ment’s  management.  The  inhabitants  possess  the  same 
rights  in  the  soil,  and  live  under  nearly  the  same  laAvs, 
as  their  felloAV'-citizens  in  the  mother  country.  But  their 
distant  situation  necessiirily  cools  the  Avarmth  of  that  sym¬ 
pathy,  Avhich  makes  a  Avhole  nation  feel,  in  right  and  in 
Avrong,  as  one  man  ;  and  a  sturdy  sort  of  spirit  is  thus 
engeiidered,  AAdiich  boAVs  AAUth  reluctance,  especially  to  an 
executi\'e  like  ours,  in  Avhich  the  popular  A'oice,  the  voice 
of  the  co-equals  of  the  colonists,  has  so  potential  an  influ¬ 
ence.  Witness  our  former  colonies  in  America,  Avhich 
separated  from  us  the  moment  that  the  remoA’al  of  the 
French  poAver  from  Canada  left  them  less  dependent  upon 
our  ju’otection.  There  AA'ere,  no  doubt,  grievances  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  and  misunderstandings  on  both 
sides,  but  the  main  cause  of  the  rupture  Avas,  that  Jona¬ 
than,  our  eldest  born  and  dearly  beloved,  had  come  of  age, 
— that  his  ])roud  spirit  had  outgroAAUi  the  application  of 
birch  and  ferula,  and  that  he  Avas  resolved  to  set  u]»  in 
business  for  himself.  This'  resolution  Avas  ])OAvcrfully 
strengthened,  Avhen  his  venerable  Mamma,  like  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Byron,  flung  the  tongs  at  his  head,  in  the  course  of 
a  discussion  respecting  some  houseludd  arrangements. 

There  are  some  circumstances  in  our  relations  to  LoAA'er 
Canada,  Avhich  render  our  connexion  Avith  it  CAen  more 
delicate  than  is  usually  the  case.  It  is  a  colony  Avbicli 
has  become  ours  by  conquest,  and  contains  a  large  ]M»pu- 
lation,  chiefly  of  a  different  origin,  and  speaking  a  differ¬ 
ent  language,  from  ourselves.  It  is  flanked  and  out¬ 
flanked  by  the  territories  of  the  United  Stat(;s;  and  the 
frontier  line  is  not  particularly  susceptible  of  an  easy  de¬ 
fence.  Nor  are  the  jealousies,  occasioned  by  the,  difference 
of  race  and  language  betAV'een  the  governors  and  governed, 
merely  prospectiA’e  and  possible.  We  had  learned  from  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  from  the  puffing  and  blowing  in  our 
political  journals,  (especially  the  U  W///5/.s/cr,)and  w^ehaA’e 
itnowconfirmed  bya  natiA^e  Canadian,  that  there  haA’e  been 
serious  differences  in  the  colony  betAveen  the  Executive  and 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  jfity  Captain  Hall  did  not  extend 
to  the  LoAver  Canadians  the  blessings  of  that  eloquence, 
Avhich  he  pcnired  into  the  ears  of  their  Upper  brethren 
“  till  the  rude  seas  grew  civil  at  his  song,”  respecting  the 
benefits  of  a  dutiful  and  ])olite  carriage  toAA'ards  CJreat 
Britain,  which,  in  reference  to  the  French  Canadians,  aa^o 
suppose  ourseh’es  bound,  by  all  the  rules  of  analogy,  to 
call  the  step-mother  country.  But  since  he  did  not,  and 
may  possibly  entertain  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  ex]>ediency  of  again  trusting  himstdf  on  the 
Ann;rican  side  of  the  Atlantic,  some  other  person  must 
undertake  the  task  ;  and  to  that  person,  Avhoever  he  be, 
Ave  Avould  recommeml  our  ('anadian's  Avork  as  a  sort  of 
cade  nieciim,  or  reading-made-easy,  to  be  duly  studied  be¬ 
fore  entering  upon  his  task. 

Seriously,  Ave  think  the  Avork  noAV  before  us  of  some 
I  moment,  both  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its  subject, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  information  it  contains  regard¬ 
ing  a  country,  Avith  the  condition  and  relations  of  Avhich 
Ave  are  not  so  much  ac(|uainted  as  Ave  ought  to  be.  'Hie 
reader  Avill  find  in  it  a  distinct  vieAV  of  the  situation  and 
boundaries  of  LoAver  Canaila,  its  natural  products,  and 
its  facilities  for  |>rodiiction  and  commerce?.  'J’here  are 
also  pretty  complete  notices  of  its  civil  history,  tin*  density 
of  its  ]Hq)ulation,  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  cha¬ 
racteristics  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  'Hie  state  of 
I  law  and  legislation  occupies,  in  like  manner,  a  consider- 
i  able  portion  of  the  autlior’s  attention  ;  and,  cnuinected 
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with  these,  we  have  disquisitions  regarding  the  most  likely 
mode  of  affording  due  facilities  to  the  settlement  on  the 
waste  lands  by  inhabitants  of  the  densely  peopled  districts, 
and  by  emigrants  from  the  mother  country.  The  author 
is — and  we  like  him  the  better  for  it — a  Canadian  in  his 
feelings,  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of  his  local  knowledge. 
Jt  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  any  one  who  seeks  to 
make  himself  master  of  this  subject,  to  check  his  state¬ 
ments,  and  complete  his  narrative,  from  the  works  of  others 
who  have  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  from  the  information  lately  elicited  on 
Beveral  occasions  by  different  committees  of  our  I’arlia- 
ment. 


On  the  Extent  and  Remedy  of  National  Intemperance,  By 
John  Dunlop,  Esq.  Glasgow.  William  Collins.  1829. 

8vo.  Pp.  1 23. 

It  would  appear  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  is  more 
prevalent  in  America  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Luckily,  however,  for  the  people  there,  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  are  determined  to  wipe  off  this  rej)n»ach 
if  possible,  and  have  alre.ady,  by  the  powerful  aid  of  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies,  been  the  means  of  checking,  in  no  small 
degree,  this  besetting  sin  of  the  Americans.  In  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  success  of  these  societies 
has  been  quite  extraordinary.  This  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact,  that  gentlemen  of  the  highest  re¬ 
spectability,  on  purpose  to  influence  the  lower  classes  by 
a  g(MHl  example — which  goes  a  far  way  in  a  case  of  this 
kind — have  entirely  given  up  the  use  of  wine  and  ardent 
spirits,  and,  for  a  considerable  time  back,  have  abstained, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  partaking  of  any  liquid 
after  dinner,  except  a  ylass  of  water  ! 

>  This  spirit  of  temperance  has  fortunately  been  wafted 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  is  making  a  fair  progress  among 
our  friends  in  the  west.  In  the  work  of  I'eformation, 
John  Dunlop,  Esq.  leads  the  van.  We  had  occasion  lately 
to  notice  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  this  gentleman,  entitled 
“  Oliver  Cromwell,”  and  also  a  volume  called  “  A  Glance 
at  I^ondon,  Brussels,  and  I'aris,  by  a  Provincial  Scots¬ 
man.”  On  the  interesting  subject  of  drunkenness,  he  has 
now  produced  a  pamphlet  of  120  pages.  The  first  fifty 
are  <»ccupied  with  the  “  Extent  and  Remedy”  of  the  evil, 
together  with  the  moral  and  medical  considerations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  topic — ground  which  has  been  already 
gone  over  by  Mr  Macnish,  in  his  clever  work  on  Drunk¬ 
enness.  Then  follows  an  appendix,  containing  extracts 
from  Medical  Treatises,  and  Plans  for  Temperance,  in  all 
its  variety.  For  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  we  shall 
make  one  extract ; 

PLAN  OF  A  TEMPERANCE  DINNER. 

“  At  the  risk  of  provoking  a  smile,  the  following  is  sub¬ 
mitted  as  a  plan  of  a  Temjwrance  Dinner,  among  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes.  The  entertainment  to  consist  of,  Isf,  a  course 
of  soup  and  fish.  2f/,  Roast  and  boiled  meat,  game,  &c.  Sd, 
Sweetmeats,  &c.  (  J/tv/i. — Sedentary  men  wlio  partake  of 

the  third  course,  may  be  as  well  to  refrain  from  cheese*.)  No 
wine  or  drams  to  be  on  the  table.  ConveiNiition,  ordinary 
subjects.  (!)  (  J/cm. — Perhaps  the  fashionable  tojdc  of  cook¬ 
ing  may  be  excluded  ;  except  by  way  of  dis(‘overing  luiwto 
serve  up  more  light  and  nutritious  viands  than  those  in  pre¬ 
sent  use.)  Immediately  after  dinner,  while  others  refresh 
themselves  with  coffee,  chocolate,  and  other  infusions  free 
of  alc(»hol,  those  of  the  party  qualified  to  do  so,  should  be 
requested  to  regale  the  company  with  instrumental  music  ; 
and  the  harp,  piano,  and  violin,  (under  the  auth(»rity  of  Mil- 
ton,)  ought  always  to  succeed  a  fell  meal.  (!)  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  might  sing  in  harmony.  L'he  gentlemen  to  follow 
the  ladies  within  a  rea^ionable  time  into  the  drawing-room. 
Tea  ; — Conversation  of  various  kiinls.  In  the  event  of  the 
intert^st  flagging,  there  might  be  introduced  (but  as  much 
as  possible  without  formality)  exhibitituis  of  drawings, 
btHiks,  varietit's,  mechanism.  Some  particular  topic  of  ge¬ 
neral  interest  may  be  admitted,  but  not  tm)  systematically 
or  professionally  :  a  paragraph  from  a  periodical :  •  j>.irt  of 


a  friend’s  letter  on  some  interesting  point ;  or  music  might 
be  resumed.  Near  the  coin  lusion,  a  hymn,  chapter  and 
exposition,  anti  prayer.  The  whole  entertainment,  on  no 
account,  to  last  more  than  four  hours;  so  that  family  and 
other  duties  may  be  afterwards  cheerfully  and  pleasantly 
performed.  Next  morning  every  one  would  awaken  re- 
freshed,  and  the  more  fitted  for  arduous  business,  by  the 
temperate  and  rational  recreation  of  the  preceding  day.” 

This  is  amusing  enough,  ami  proves  pretty  clearly  that 
the  temperance  gentlemen  have  no  intention  of  depriving 
themselves  of  all  the  creature  comforts.  Here  we  have 
the  very  head  and  front  of  temperance  societies  talking 
of  a  dinner  of  three  courses,  consisting  of  soups,  fish, 
roast  meat,  boiled  meat,  game,  cheese,  sweetmeats,  &c. 
&c.,  and  deliberately  telling  us  that  music  ought  ahvavs 
to  accompany  a  full  meah — the  food  of  love  and  a  crammed 
stomach ! 

The  appendix  to  Mr  Dunlop’s  pamphlet  is  principally 
composed  of  notices  favourable  to  his  cause,  extracted 
from  the  American  journals.  The  following  paragra])h 
from  the  “  Journal  of  Commerce,”  sounds  rather  oddly 
ill  British  ears  ; 

“  REFORM. 

‘‘  A  gentleman  with  his  sister  rode  out  a  few  mornings 
since  for  an  airing,  and  stoppeil  at  one  of  the  most  frequented 
taverns  on  the  island,  where  he  saw  a  dozen  young  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  bar-room,  with  each  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  cracker 
[a  kind  of  biscuit.  ]  The  landlord  remarked  that  he  had  sold 
ten  dollars’  worth  of  milk  that  morning  !” 

^Vhether  this  Arcadian  state  of  things  will  ever  be  at¬ 
tained  in  Glasgow,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  prophesy ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  work  which  Mr  Dun¬ 
lop  and  his  friends  have  laid  out  for  themselves  will  be 
no  sinecure,  and  must,  in  all  probability,  be  the  labour  of 
years.  However,  their  cause  may  succeed,  and  if  so, 
they  will  have  achieved  a  great  good. 

National  Work,  under  the  Patronage  of  several  Members 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  The  Breeds  of 
our  different  Domestic  Animals,  engraved  from  Portraits 
painted  from  Life,  by  Howe.  Edinburgh.  To  be 
published  in  Parts.  1829-30. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  elegantly  executed  work, 
both  in  regard  to  the  illustrations  and  the  letter-press. 
Its  object  is  to  exhibit  the  varieties  of  the  different  species 
of  our  ilomestic  animals,  in  the  different  breeds  into  which 
they  have  been  modified  by  cultivation  and  climate. 
The  first  Part  is  devoted  to  the  Horse, — the  second,  to 
the  Ox.  The  drawings,  by  Howe,  are  exceedingly  good; 
and  the  accompanying  descriptions  by  the  Edit<m,  Mr 
Wight,  are  lively  and  instructive.  The  w'ork  is  to  be 
completed  in  six  Parts,  each  Part  containing  four  Plates. 
A  Part  is  to  be  published  every  four  months ;  and  the 
spirited  exertions  of  the  conductors  ought,  we  think,  to 
be  patronized  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  breed  of  our  domestic  animals. 


Monsieur  Tonson ;  Illustrated  by  R.  Cruikshank.  Lon¬ 
don.  Marsh  and  Miller.  1830. 

R.  Cruikshank  is  the  brother  of  George  Cruikshank, 
and  a  clever  caricaturist  also,  though  not  quite  so  clever 
as  George.  In  the  present  jeu  d'esprit  we  have  half-a- 
dozen  amusing  illustrations  of  the  ludicrous  distress  of 
poor  Monsieur  Tonson. 


The  Coffee-Dr  hike  fs  Manual ;  ivith  the  French  Method 
of  making  Cof  'ee,  London.  Marsh  and  3Iiller* 

1830. 

We  some  time  ago  chronicled  with  all  due  soleinnit) 
our  love  of  coffee.  This  little  volume  is  one  of  the  best 
we  have  yet  seen  upon  the  subject,  ami  evidently  the  pr^^ 
duction  of  one  worthy,  from  his  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence,  of  writing  concerning  it. 


•  We  particularly  recommend  the  Literary  Journal. 
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The  New  Chesterfield ;  containing  Principles  of  Politeness 
to  complete  the  Gentleman^  and  give  him  a  knoicledge 
of  the  world ;  also.  Precepts^  particularlg  addressed  to 
Young  Ladies,  Edited  by  the  Ui^ht  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Car*****-  London.  William  Marsh  and  Alfred 
Miller.  1830.  12mo.  Pp.  176. 

This  handsome  little  volume  may  be  read  with  advan¬ 
tage.  Some  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  precepts  have  now 
gone  out  of  date  ;  but  the  present  Editor  has  selected  the 
best,  and  modified  them  somewhat  to  suit  tlie  existing 
state  of  manners. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITEIlATUliE. 

THE  EDITOR  IN  HIS  SLIPPERS; 

OR, 

A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

No.  VI. 

«*  Stulta,  jocosa,  canenda,  dolentia,  seria,  sacra, 

En  posita  ante  ooulos,  Lector  amice,  tuos; 

Qiiir^quis  es,  hie  aliquid  quod  deicctabit  habebis; 

Tnstior  an  levior,  selige  qiiicquid  amas.” 

S(;ene _ The  Editor’s  Study,  A  mixture  of  snow  and 

hail  beating  against  the  window ; — a  blazing  fire  illu¬ 
minating  the  room  and  the  surrounding  bookshelves.  The 
Editor,  his  coat  ofi\  discovered  reading  a  manuscript 
in  a  large  easy  chair.  Slow  music,  expressive  of  the 
Slicpers  entering  the  apartment,  and  putting  themselves 
on  the  Editor’s  feet.  Immense  bundles  of  papers  are 
scattered  all  round,  and  four  large  silver  baskets  full  of 
unopened  letters  are  seen  on  one  if  the  tables.  The  Edi¬ 
tor  speaks. 

By  the  Goddesses  !  we  shall  either  resign  or  rebel. 
These  contributors  will  be  the  death  of  us.  It  would  take 
fifty  Editors,  instead  of  one,  to  go  through  all  their  lucu¬ 
brations.  Why  were  we  not  born  like  the  Siamese  youths? 
We  might  then  have  kept  pace  w'ith  them,  for  while  one 
of  us  slept,  the  other  could  have  worked.  We  are  well 
aware  that  we  are  equal  to  at  least  “  two  single  Editors 
rolled  into  one;”  but  still  we  are  like  to  be  buried  under  the 
outpouring  of  the  literary  cacoethes  of  S(*otland.  No 
man  can  tell  where  it  will  end.  All  the  stage-coach  and 
mail  proprietors  are  beginning  to  complain  of  the  loads  of 
jiarcels  they  are  obliged  to  carry  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  voluminousness  of  our  corresi»ondence,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  separate  the  penny-post  deliveries  from 
those  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  to  add  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  in  Edinburgh  upwards  of  twenty  additional 
hands.  To  the  postmen  alone,  we  gave  away  a  small 
fortune  in  perquisites  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
^et  are  we  not  angry.  Mild  as  the  gentle  zephyr  of  a 
July  morning,  we  sink  into  our  easy  chair,  and  bury  our 
momentary  vexation  deep  in  the  recesses  of  our  Slippers. 
We  forgive  the  genus  scribbletabile.  It  is  natural  for  all 
high-minded  men  to  be  ambitious  ;  and  what  ambition 
more  praiseworthy  than  that  which  leads  to  a  desire  of 
appearing  in  those  pages  which  continually  bend  under  a 
weight  of  golden  thoughts?  Beautiful  as  the  bride  step¬ 
ping,  in  the  light  of  the  rosy  morning,  forth  from  the  bride- 
griKnn’s  chamber,  with  the  blush  of  maidenhood  still  lin¬ 
gering  on  a  cheek  warm  with  the  glow  of  a  wife’s  deep 
love,  is  the  hebdomadal  issuing  from  its  Athenian  ]iress  of 
our  and  Scotland’s  Journal  !  And  glorious  as  the  blaze 
ol  tbe  early  sun — in  itself  a  concentrated  mass  of  stars — 
IS  the  appearance  of  those  lovely  folia  when  massed  to¬ 
gether  into  one  burning  book,  to  remain  the  admiration 
ot  all  posterity,  and  the  sounte  of  ceaseless  regret  to  our 
children’s  children,  that  they  lived  too  late  to  seethe  vo¬ 
lumes  starting  into  existence,  hot  from  the  mint  of  mind. 

Enter  Peter, 

Peter,  One  of  the  most  remarkable  looking  gentlemen 
that  I  ever  beheld,  requests  that  the  Eiuioit  will  admit 
him  to  an  audience. 


1  HE  Editor,  i  on  are  aware,  Peter,  that  many  strange 
persons  are  continually  calling  upon  us, — some  at  day¬ 
break,  some  at  noon,  and  some  at  midnight.  From  non¬ 
descript  characters  in  tartan  cloaks,  up  to  English  Earls, 
German  Barons,  and  French  Dukes,  we  are  exposed  to 
the  visitations  of  all  ranks  and  classes.  We  have  given 
audieiK^e  in  one  hour  to  three  poets,  two  actresses,  one 
sculptor,  five  booksellers,  six  noblemen,  three  printers,  one 
painter,  and  two  spirits  from  another  world. 

Peter  (growing  pale,  and  looking  round  the  Study  with 
evident  signs  of  fear,)  Heaven  forbid  that  any  supernatu¬ 
ral  being  should  be  wdth  you  at  this  moment  !  1  am  not 

quite  sure  as  to  the  gentleman  who  is  now  waiting  in  the 
anteroom. 

The  Editor.  Describe  him,  Peter. 

Peter,  When  I  first  opened  the  door  to  him,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  three  loud  and  distinct  knocks,  he  appeared  to  me  a 
middle-aged  person,  with  a  very  quick  grey  eye,  and  very 
bright  red  hair,  which  esca]»ed  from  under  his  hat  in  short 
thick  curls.  I  happened,  however,  to  turn  away  for  a 
moment,  and,  on  looking  again,  my  astonishment  cannot 
be  told,  when  I  distinctly  perceived  that  his  hair  was  of 
a  crisp  grey,  and  his  eye  of  a  most  red  and  bloodshot  hue, 
and  that,  though  he  still  retained  the  same  indescribable 
ex[)ression  of  countenance,  he  looked  like  a  man  at  least 
twenty  years  older  than  he  seemed  at  first.  I  ushered 
him  in  with  much  composure,  and  told  him  I  would  in¬ 
form  you  of  his  presence.  As  I  left  the  room,  I  could 
not  help  casting  a  glance  at  him  once  more,  and  belndd  ! 
his  hair  was  jet  black,  his  eye  was  jet  black,  his  whiskers 
were  jet  black,  and  there  had  suddenly  started  out  upon 
his  upper  lip  the  most  enormous  moustaches,  which  were 
also  jet  black,  and,  by  the  shadow  they  cast  upon  his 
mouth,  made  it,  too,  seem  jet  black  !  He  wears  a  long  fo¬ 
reign  kind  of  mantle,  so  that  1  could  not  ilistinctly  see 
his  feet,  but  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  reputation,  that 
they  are  not  only  jet  black,  but  of  a  peculiar  shape. 

The  VAnTOK  (smiling),  Soyez  trampulle,  Pietro,  We 
know  our  visitor  well.  It  is  our  friend  01^1  (iTcvbcVUS. 
Admit  him. 

Peter,  01^1  0CVbcvXB,  sir?  May  I  ask  whether  he  is 
a  medical  gentleman,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  or  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  ? 

The  Editor.  Ask  nothing,  Peter.  The  mysteries  con¬ 
nected  with  01*11  0cvbcvus  cannot  be  explained  to  thee. 

Peter,  But,  my  honoured  master,  is  there  no  danger  in 
trusting  yourself  alone  with  him?  (.’onsider  how  pre¬ 
cious  your  safety  is  to  all  Europe. 

The  Editor.  You  grovv  officious,  Peter;  and  foolish, 
too.  What  danger  can  affect  us  ?  Know  you  not  that 
we  possess  a  spell  which  could  bring  the  lion  crouching 
to  our  feet,  and  which  could  make  the  artillery  of  an  army 
innocuous  as  the  pistils  of  a  Hower  ?  Have  we  not  stepped 
over  Corra  Linn  with  ’as  much  ease  as  you  could  step 
down  stairs?  Have  we  not  encountered  fifty  enraged 
authors  at  a  time,  and  scattered  them  like  dust  before  the 
wind  ?  Would  you  have  us  shrink  from  meeting  one  of 
our  own  contributors  ?  Never  ! — Admit  01*1)  (TTcvbfVUJJ* 

[Exit  Peter,  bowing. 

The  Editor.  We  are  glad  he  has  come.  His  opinions 
are  always  valuable,  and  if  he  could  only  restrain  that  un¬ 
governable  temper  of  his,  which  still  haunts  him  even  in 
his  human  state,  he  might  be  tamed  down  into  something 
admissible  into  a  drawing-room.  The  ladies  would  trem¬ 
ble,  but  admire  him  ;  and  the  male  creatures,  whom  he 
could  trample  over  like  an  elephant  among  cabbages,  would 
tremble  too,  and  be  far  too  jealous  to  admire. 

Enter  01*11  dTevbetUS,  with  only  one  head  visible; — in 
height  about  six  feet  five,  and  with  two  brilliant  eyeSy 
burning  under  dark  shaggy  eyebrows.  As  Peter  closes 
the  door  behind  him,  he  casts  an  anxious  look,  first  to¬ 
wards  01'tl  0rt‘bcvU0,  and  then  towards  the  Editoc, 
who  receives  his  visitor  with  a  placid  solemnity  of  manner . 

Thi;  Editor.  Wc  are  glad  to  8ec  you,  ©Iti  C'erbetust, 
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©Itl  Cctt)0tU0.  May  the  infernal  gods  singe  me  into 
the  dimensions  of  a  burnt  cocoa-nut  if  I  return  the  com¬ 
pliment  !  I  fawn  to  no  man.  I  scorn  these  vile  conven¬ 
tional  phrases  of  polite  society.  I  speak  my  mind,  and 
nothing  more,  even  to  the  Editor  in  his  Slippers,  the 
greatest  man  with  whom  I  have  met  since  the  days  of 
Rhadamanthus. — I  am  not  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  am 
angry. 

The  Editor.  Why,  ©III  ©CtbctUjEf  ? 

©Ill  <fferhetU0.  You  are  the  only  man  to  whom  I 
trusted  to  lay  bare,  as  with  a  scalping-knife,  the  gross 
follies  of  this  puny,  piddling,  paltry  generation,— to  pluck 
out  their  little  rotten  hearts,  and  set  them  grinning  at 
each  other, — to  lift  up  the  flowing  garments  of  their  con¬ 
ceit,  and  whip  them  into  humility, — you  are  the  only 
man  to  do  this,  and  you  shrink  from  the  task, — you  are 
becoming  fat  and  good-natured. 

The  Editor.  Were  we  to  ‘‘  own  the  soft  impeach¬ 
ment,”  we  do  not  perceive  that  we  could  be  greatly  blamed. 
Rut  we  deny  the  charge,  and  maintain  that  we  only  tem- 
j>er  our  severity  with  becoming  mildness,  and  soften  the 
awful  terrors  of  our  frown  with  a  little  smile,  which  oc¬ 
casionally  plays  across  our  countenance,  like  sunlight 
bickering  around  the  edges  of  the  thunder-cloud.  It  is 
true,  that  we  rarely  indeed  wax  so  savage  as  thou  wert 
on  that  most  unfortunate  and  ill-used  lady.  Miss  Smith- 
son.  The  battles  we  have  had  to  fight  for  thee  on  her 
aixount,  are  innumerable.  Your  lucubrations  shook  the 
kingdom  to  its  centre,  and  killed  two  milliners. 

©lb  ©erberus.  (  The  colour  of  his  eye  chartf/iny  to  a 
dark  red.)  Ry  the  immortal  memory  of  Alecto,  Tysi- 
phone,  and  Megara,  my  remarks  were  just  !  The  being 
who  dares  to  tell  me  I  went  one  syllable  too  far,  dies  the 
death  of  a  worm. 

The  Editor.  {Fixing  upon  ©lb  ©CVbctU!3  a  benevo¬ 
lent,  but  determined  look.)  Your  remarks  were  not  just  ; 
you  went  too  far.  As  an  actress.  Miss  Smithson  is  no¬ 
thing,  but  as  a  lady  her  feelings  should  have  been  more 
regarded.  We  liked  your  discrimination,  but  were  dis¬ 
tressed  by  your  ferocity. 

[©lb  ©evbevujj  rises  in  a  tremendous  passion,  and 
drawing  from  his  bosom  an  Indian  crease,  is  about 
to  rush  upon  the  Editor.  The  latter,  with  a  calm 
smile,  points  to  his  Slippers,  ©lb  ©cvbevus  drops 
the  crease,  falls  upon  his  chair,  and  covers  his  face 
with  his  hands.  When  he  removes  them,  there  is  a 
marked  change  on  his  countenance.  Rich  chestnut 
locks  cluster  over  his  forehead,  and  his  eye  is  blue, 
intelligent,  and  gentle. 

The  Editor.  (  Without  appearing  to  notice  the  altera¬ 
tion.)  At  times  you  are  as  mild,  merry,  and  benevolent 
as  man  could  wish.  That  was  a  splendid  article  you 
wrote  upon  the  Christmas  pantomime. 

©lb  ©CVbctUS.  I  am  a  strange  creature.  I  am  at 
one  moment  a  volcano,  at  another  a  flower-garden  ; — to¬ 
day  full  of  flames  and  red-hot  rocks,  to-morrow  yielding 
up  my  senses  to  all  pleasant  odours  and  sunny  sights. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  I  cannot  even  trust  myself;  yet  I  feel 
that  there  is  something  about  me  worthy  of  respect,  and 
I  should  like  the  world  to  own  it,  else  to  what  avail  am 
I  different  from  all  mankind  ?  To  what  avail  that  I  have 
been  where  foot  of  mortal  dared  not  follow  me, — that  I 
have  stood  where  the  brain  grew  giddy,  and  the  senses 
reeled, — that  1  have  loved  as  none  but  I  could  love, — that 
1  have  resolved  into  their  elements  substances  which  have 
puzzled  the  science  of  ages, — and  that  I  have  crowded 
into  a  single  night  the  events  and  thoughts  of  a  thousand 
years, — what  avails  it,  if  I  am  to  be  set  down  as  mad  by 
the  wise,  beciiuse  I  am  a  step  before  the  wisest  ? 

The  Editor.  Fear  not  that.  There  are  those  who  can 
appreciate  thee. 

©lb  ©cvbcvus.  There  is  not  one  but  you,  and  that  is 
because  you  are  greater  than  I.  Rut  perhaps  the  <lay 
may  come  when  even  the  Editor  in  his  Slippers  will  be 
thought  mad  by  the  grovelling  herd.  ( The  Editor 


smiles.)  It  was  you  that  first  reconciled  me  to  existence 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Literary  Journal,  I  should 
have  committed  suicide.  It  is  the  only  thing  worth  living 
for.  That  Christmas — oh  I  that  Christmas  Number 
what  a  flood  of  light  did  it  not  pour  in  upon  the  darkness 
of  December  !  how  splendidly  did  it  marshal  on  the  Ja¬ 
nuary  of  1830  !  Did  it  not  concentrate  into  one  glitter¬ 
ing  focus  the  truly  national  and  racy  vigour  of  Gillespie 
— the  classical  humour,  aq/il  clear,  picturesque,  crispy 
sketching  of  Tennant, — the  delicate,  deep,  and  touching 
beauty  of  Mrs  Hemans, — the  delightful  originality  and 

characteristic  quaintness  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, _ the 

chastened  pathos  and  moral  eloquence  of  Memes, _ the 

glowing  thoughts  and  warm-hearted  imagination  of  Mrs 
Hall, — the  wild  strength  of  Shelley, — the  pensive  grace  of 
Malcolm, — the  manly  power  and  intensity  of  Kennedv, 
— the  rich  traditional  lore,  and  busy  fancy  of  Chambers, 
— the  elegance  and  the  sound  sense  of  Derwent  Con¬ 
way, —  the  instructive  pleasantness  of  Carruthers, _ _ 

the  gentleness  of  Hetherington, — the  spirited  energy  of 
Atkinson, — the  Grecian  patriotism  of  Negris,- — the  ro¬ 
mantic  genius  of  Sillery, — the  tender  melancholy  of  the 
authoress  of  “  Aloyse,” — the  ardent  and  well-cultivated 
mind  of  Weir, — the  sportive  earnestness  of  H.  G.  Bell, 
— did  it  not  link  all  these  together  in  one  garland  of  un¬ 
fading  loveliness  ?  And  it  is  to  you,  wonderful  and  thrice 
admirable  man  ! — to  you,  sitting  here  alone  with  your 
Slippers  in  the  silence  of  your  own  study,  that  we  owe 
all  this  !  Against  such  an  Editor,  how  could  we  ever 
breathe  one  word  of  discontent  ?  When  I  think  of  all 
you  have  done  for  the  periodical  literature  of  Scotland, — 
how  you  have  collected  its  strength  from  the  four  corners 
of  heaven — how  you  have  sacrificed  your  own  time  and 
pleasures  to  promote  its  interests — how  you  have  rebuked 
the  vain,  and  encouraged  the  timid — how  you  have  stran¬ 
gled  impudent  quackery  even  in  the  pride  of  its  strength, 
and  raised  up  humble  genius  from  the  dust, — how  you 
have  given  a  new  tone  to  conversation,  and  put  a  new 
spirit  into  the  literature  of  your  age  and  country, — Avhen 
I  think  of  all  this,  tears  rush  into  my  eyes,  my  heart 
beats  audibly,  and,  clasping  your  knees  thus,  1  humbly 
prostrate  myself  before  you  and  your  Slippers. 

[©lb  ©CVbetUiS  kneels  ; — the  Editor  looks  upon  him 
for  a  moment  with  an  approving  smile, — then  stretches 
out  his  hand,  and  restores  him  to  his  seat. 

The  Editor.  {After  a  short  pause.)  Just  as  you  came 
in  we  ivere  looking  over  a  mass  of  communications. 
Some  of  them  are  interesting  and  excellent,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  show  them  to  you,  as  I  know  you  will  oe 
pleased  with  them. 

©lb  ©Ctbevuis.  You  could  not  confer  upon  me  a  higher 
favour. 

The  Editor.  You  have  spoken  of  our  Christmas  Num¬ 
ber.  We  are  happy  to  assure  you  that  no  literary  pro¬ 
duction  ever  created  so  great  a  sensation  in  Scotland,  not 
even  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron.  Nobody  considered  him¬ 
self  able  to  enjoy  the  New  Year  properly  unless  he  se¬ 
cured  a  copy ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  we  were,  on 
that  occasion,  read  to  an  extent  hitherto  unparalleled  by 
any  other  periodical.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  we  were  devoured,  here  is  a  letter  Iroin 
a  person  of  great  eminence,  who  thus  writes  : — “  1  was 
delighted  with  your  Christmas  Number.  Few  of  your 
readers,  I  presume,  read  you  as  I  did.  Having  been  en¬ 
gaged  abroad  all  day,  I  took  you  up  before  dining  even, 
seized  the  nearest  article  in  my  library  to  cut  you  up, 
which  happened  to  be  the  bronze  dagger  of  an  ancient 
Roman,  put  the  candlestick  (it  happened  to  be  a  small 
chamber-light,  and  I  could  not  wait  to  ring  for  another) 
upon  a  Greek  urn,  propping  the  whole  with  the  divining- 
stone  of  an  Arch- Druid,  and  thus  I  devoured  you 
column  after  column.” 

©lb  ©evbctllS.  Bravo!  This  was  just  such  a  rea<ler 
as  such  writers  as  your  contributors  and  youi*sell  ough^ 
always  to  have. 
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The  Editor.  We  have  laid  onr  liaTul  upon  a  poem,  bj’ 
Alexander  Maclai^gan.  You  are  aware  that  we  give  our¬ 
selves  some  little  credit  for  having  first  discovered  and 
».iuouraged  the  poetical  genius  of  this  young  man.  We 
have  not  for  a  moment  tempted  him  to  forsake  the  steady 
duties  which  belong  to  his  sphere  of  life  ;  but,  in  ]K)iiit- 
iiig  out  to  him  how  best  to  cultivate  his  imagination  and 
stren‘»^then  his  mind,  we  have  rendered  these  labiuirs  less 
irksome,  and  presented  him  with  an  additional  motive 
for  activitv.  We  have  already  published  two  or  three 
p(»ems  by  him,  which  we  do  not  think  would  disgrace 
poets  of  far  longer  standing  and  higlier  name  ;  and  tlie 
lines  of  which  we  now  speak  are  not  inferior  to  any  he 
has  yet  written.  Here  they  are  : 

AN  INVOCATION  TO  FANCY. 

I^ij  Alexander  Maclaggan, 

laght-footed  Fancy  !  bring  to  me 
The  gems  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea ; 

Spring’s  sweet  breath,  and  Summers  glee. 

With  all  their  winning  witcherie  ! 

Gladdening,  glowing,  glorious  thing, 

Take  my  soul  upon  thy  wing. 

And  bear  it  to  some  sootliing  scene, 

AVith  skies  of  blue  and  bowers  of  green, 

AVberc  beauty’s  foot  hath  often  been. 

Where  glow  the  sights  her  eyes  have  seen. 

Where  round  the  ruin  ivy  creeps. 

Where  o’er  the  rock  the  clear  dew  drips. 

Where  down  the  vale  the  soft  wind  sweeps. 

Singing  till  the  shepherd  sleejis  ; 

Where  the  streamlet’s  living  wave 
Kisses  the  bank  it  loves  to  lave. 

And  the  merry  trout  with  finny  wings. 

Up  from  its  watery  wimple  springs. 

Then  lay  me  down  in  that  calm  bower. 

Where  lovers  have  spent  their  midnight  hour. 

When  the  burning  chain  of  rapture  bound  them, 
And  their  own  soft  sighs  were  breathing  round  them; 
When  glorious  visions  fill’d  their  brain, 

And  the  blood  that  broke  every  curbing  chain, 

IJan  restless  thr<»ugh  each  trembling  vein  ; 

And  where  oft  they  pray’d  the  silver  moon 
For  love’s-sake  not  to  fiv  so  soon  ; 

And  the  evening  star,  so  juire  and  bright. 

Look’d  fond  into  each  face  all  night  ; 

And  their  words  of  love  and  truth  to  hear. 

Unseen  angels  hover’d  near. 

Or,  Fancy  !  if  thou  art  unheeding 
_  ^  ^ 

To  my  soft  and  silvan  pleading. 

Bear  me  where  the  restless  shore 
Bays  to  the  ocean’s  mighty  roar; 

Bear  me  where  the  frantic  storm 
Swells  itself  to  giant  form  ; 

Bear  me  where  the  ceaseless  waves 
Deep  in  the  rocks  are  carving  caves  ; 

Bear  me  where  the  wild  winds  shout 
As  they  blow  the  stars  of  heaven  out ; 

Bear  me  to  the  dizzy  height. 

Fling  me  to  the  tempest's  might ; 

I  can  look  in  the  face  of  night. 

And  see  it  all  start  out  to  light, — 
hor  thunders  roar,  and  lightnings  fiy, 
lo  glad  mine  ear,  to  please  mine  eye  ! 

^V  herever  thou  wilt  lead  I  care  not, 

1  hrough  calm  or  storm,  or  day  or  night  ; 

J  hou  know’st  no  clime  to  which  I  dare  not 
Follow  in  thy  phantom  lliglit  ; — 

A  et  most  1  love  to  wander  lone, 

here  soothing  silence  woos  to  rest. 

And  living  things  are  all  unknown. 

Save  in  the  woodland  turtle’s  nest ; 

I  liere  fancy  smoothes  my  bed,  and  brings 
A  little  heaven  ujkhi  her  wings ; 


And  swiftly  fiy  the  blessed  hours 
AVhen  stretch’d  uj)on  her  couch  of  flowers, 

And  upward  looking  to  the  sky, 

I  watch  the  white  clouds  sailing  by. 

O  !  then  my  soul  forsakes  its  clay 
To  wander  o’er  that  heavenly  way, 

AVhere  many  a  mansion,  tower,  and  town, 

Start  up  to  my  delighted  eyes; 

And  I  can  call  them  all  my  own. 

Glittering  bright  in  rainbow  dyes  I 
AVhat  though  the  fleeting  vision  flies 
Far  from  my  sight  in  hazy  air? 

Another  dream  will  soon  arise, 

Another  sight  as  gay  and  fair  ! 

Queen  of  my  heart !  wer’t  not  for  thee, 

How  poor  this  life  of  mine  would  be! 

AVhen  Zephyr,  in  its  wanton  jest, 

Idftstliy  locks,  (like  sunbeams  fair,) 

And  lays  them  gently  on  my  breast, 

How  deep  my  joy  to  feel  them  there ! 

The  worldly  cold — the  unfeeling  wise — 

Do  thee,  and  song,  and  me  desjiise ; 

They  tell  me  that  I  soon  will  wake 

From  my  stupor  deep  of  dreamy  madness. 

To  see  my  air-built  castles  break 

Dark  on  my  path  in  clouds  of  sadness  ; 

They  tell  me  that  mine  eye’s  wild  beam 

AA’ill  soon  be  ([uench’d  in  woful  weeping  :  . 

But  let  me  dream  iny  heavenly  dream, 

AVhilst  in  this  world  of  darkness  sleeping. 

And  sure  the  vision  is  more  sweet. 

Than  any  dim  material  show 
Of  sights  all  soil'd  with  dust  helow — 

Poor,  fading,  fleeting,  fallen  things! — 

Fancy!  thy  high  imaginings 
Are  truer,  better,  far  than  all 
That  rattles  in  this  childish  ball  ! 

©Itl  (JTci'bcvuSi.  There  is  hoth  fancy  and  feeling  in  that 
])oem.  I  will  back  Alexander  Alaclaggan  against  all  the 
young  men  who  have  published  five-and-sixpenny  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  pc^etry  within  the  last  three  years. 

The  Editor.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Inverkeitbing,  in 
which  there  is  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  sense ; 
.  and  it  is  therefore  worth  reading  : 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF.  THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

Sir, —  I  know  that  the  Editor  of  a  Journal  is  over¬ 
whelmed  with  j)()eJri/j  and  that  generally  of  a  very  infe¬ 
rior  kin.'l  ;  yet, •  notwithstanding,  1  have  enclosed  two 
little  jdeces,  chiefly  b(*cause  they  are  out  of  the  vile  hack- 
neyed  track  of  Alagazine  verse,  which  always  abounds  too 
much  in  sighs  and  sentiments,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
altogether  intolerable  to  an  old  stager  like  me.  [  Per- 
i  mit  me  to  say,  that  the  little  bits  with  which  you  occa¬ 
sionally  favour  your  readers,  and  your  mode  of  mana¬ 
ging  them,  suit  /////taste  exaittly ;  and  are,  as  the  fashion¬ 
able  phrase  is,  ijuite  refreshing,  amidst  the  heap  of  even 
well  selecte<l  j/oetry  of  the  present  day.  la't  us  have 
more  of  them  <luring  this  gloomy  weather.  Alany  of  the 
subjects  you  write  upon  would  be  rejected  with  disdain 
by  the  juvenile  Alagazine  contributm*,  because,  forsooth, 
in  his  conception  they  are  not  //oc/Zcg/,— -which  merely 
means,  that  out  ol’ such  materials,  he  could  not  fabricate 
a  single  verse.  But  as  to  the  jmre  all  things  are  pure, 
so  to  tin*  ])(M‘tical  mind,  every  subject,  howeviu*  unpromi¬ 
sing,  is  capable  of  poeti(!al  embellishment.  Indeed,  it  woubl 
be  a  good  tc*st  of  poetical  tact  and  ingenuity  to  propose  a 
siibjtM  t  apparently  barren  and  intractable,  ami  see  what 
could  be  made  of  it.  AV  hilst  the  many  aspirants  would 
liml  themselves  unable  to  [»ass  this  jtons  asinoruni,  a  few 
(jufts  egnus  uniacit  Agolht, — the  AVordsworths,  the  Byrons, 
and  ('ampbells,  would  skilfidly  (convert  the  barren  field 
into  a  fruitful  soil, — they  would  make  springs  in  the  dy- 
‘'ert,  and  their  alchyipic  touch  would  traiioumtc  the^iron 
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into  gold — the  water  into  wine. — I  beg  leave  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  having  passed  your  probationary  period  of  year 
and  day.  The  Journal  has  now  “  taen  wi’  the  griind,” 
as  the  gardeners  say,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  thriving 
plant — semper  JloreaL  Amen  ! 

The  Editor.  One  of  the  poems  which  accompanied 
this  letter  i^s  the  following.  It  is  lively  and  pleasant ; 

TO  A  STREAMLET. 

Pretty  streamlet,  singing,  dancing, 

While  through  meadows  green  you  stray, 

In  morning  beams  your  beauty  glancing, — 

Say,  whence  come  you — runaway  ? 

“  From  the  foot  of  yonder  mountain. 

Up  whose  side  the  mist  ascends ; 

I  was  bred  beside  the  fountain. 

Where  the  sward  its  greenness  lends  ; 

**  And  there — a  child — I  learn’d  to  prattle 
As  I  might  in  hidden  dells  ; 

To  crowds  of  rushes  to  give  battle. 

Or  play  at  bo-peep  with  hairbells !” 

So,  you  have  left  your  loves  of  childhood, 
llound  whose  necks  vou  fondly  curl’d. 

And  come  hither,  in  some  wild  mood. 

To  sport  a  while,  and  see  the  world  ? 

Ah  !  you  have  got  a  roguish  twinkle  ; 

They  say  you  streams  are  fond  of  flowers ; 

W’ell — here  they  all  your  path  besprinkle  ; 

Bright  Flora  ! — you’ll  have  pleasant  hours ! 

How  I  envy  you  their  kisses, 

As  you  glide  all  slow  and  meek  ! 

And  they  bathe  their  lips  and  tresses 
On  your  cooling  dewy  cheek. 

Between  you  ’tis  a  haj^py  union ! 

Long  and  constant  may  it  prove ; 

Streams  and  flowers — a  bless’d  communion  ! 

Beauties — ye  were  made  for  love  ! 

Around  these  green  knolls  now  you’re  winding. 
Murmuring  tones  significant ; 

Aye  departing,  yet  aye  finding 
All  of  which  you  are  in  want. 

Now  you  dart  to  yonder  coppice, 

And  the  love-lorn  birks  beguile ; 

They  fondly  whisper  all  their  hope  is 
That  you’ll  linger  for  a  while. 

But  you  leave  them  with  small  sorrow. 

Onward  still  the  dance  you  lead  ; 

And  to-night  you’ll  sup  in  Yarrow, 

Ere  you  rest  your  giddy  head.  | 

Ettrick  Forest,  A.  M. 

The  Editor.  But  though  our  friend  in  Inverkeithing 
does  not  like  “  sighs  and  sentiments,”  they  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  excellent  ingredients  in  poetry  ;  and  there  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  moods  of  mind  in  which  aught  else  would  appear 
profane.  M’hat  think  you  of  the  following  verses,  ener¬ 
getic  in  tone,  and  sincere  in  expression  ? 

STANZAS  to  a  LADY. 

Sweet  lady !  I  tell  thee  thou  needest  not  tremble. 
Unwarily  should  thy  soft  fingers  touch  mine, — 

I  love  thee  not,  girl, — why  should  I  dissemble  ? _ 

My  heart  is  another’s — it  ne’er  can  be  thine. 

And  if  thou  wouldst  know  who  that  heart  has  a -keeping, 
And  wherefore  my  brow  is  still  shadow’d  w’ith  care  ?  I 
Or  why  all  my  gladness  is  changed  into  weeping  ? 

Go,  ask  the  dark  grave— for  my  idol  is  there. 


Oh  !  it  was  not  the  spell  of  her  dark  ringlets  wreathing 
Around  the  white  neck  so  surpassingly  fair. 

Nor  the  music  that  seem’d  from  that  soft  bosom  breathing, 
As  if  telling  how  kind  was  the  heart  that  beat  there ; 

It  was  not  the  calm  of  her  brow's  snowy  whiteness. 
That  won  my  heart’s  homage  from  all  else  on  earth  • 
Nor  the  glance  of  her  eloquent  eye’s  thrilling  brightness 
Still  sweetliest  beaming  w'hen  by  her  own  hearth. 

’Twas  the  smile  on  the  ruddy  lip  ever  reposing. 

When  no  one  was  near  to  applaud  or  condemn. 

The  sunshine  \Vithin  of  the  pure  soul  disclosing. 

The  bliss  of  the  spirit — the  blaze  of  the  gem. 

She  waned  not  as  light  from  the  landscape  at  even. 

As  mist  from  the  mountain,  or  snow  from  the  hill,--. 
But  pass’d  as  a  star  from  the  azure  of  heaven, 

A  flash  from  the  cloud,  or  a  ray  from  the  rill. 

My  sainted,  my  loved  one,  my  lost  earthly  treasure _ 

All  pure  and  beatified  now  as  tbou  art. 

Thine,  dearest  !  thine  be  my  harp’s  latest  measure. 

The  last  sigh  of  my  soul — the  last  throb  of  my  heart ! 

W.  W. 

©Itl  (iTcvhcvu^J.  (  an  agitated  voice,)  These  are 
good  verses  ! 

The  Editor.  The  same  author  strikes  a  different  key 
in  this  short  ballad,  concerning  one  of  the  most  romantic- 
hearted  of  England’s  kings  : 

RICHARD  CCEUR-DE-LION. 

Brightly,  brightly  the  moonbeam  shines 
On  the  castle  turret  wall,— 

Darkly,  darkly  the  spirit  pines. 

Deep,  deep  in  its  dungeon’s  thrall. 

He  hears  the  screech-owl  whoop  reply 
To  the  warder’s  drowsy  strain, 

And  thinks  of  home,  and  heaves  a  sigh 
For  his  own  bleak  hills  again. 

Sweetly,  sweetly  the  spring-flowers  spread 
When  first  he  was  fetter’d  there, — 

Slowly,  slowly  the  sere  leaves  fade. 

Yet  breathes  he  that  dungeon’s  air. 

All  lowly  lies  his  banner  bright. 

That  foremost  in  battle  stream’d. 

And  dimm’d  the  sword  that  in  the  fight 
Like  midnight  meteor  beam’d. 

But  place  his  foot  upon  the  plain. 

That  banner  o’er  his  head. 

His  good  lance  in  his  hand  again. 

With  Paynim  slaughter  red, — 

The  craven  hearts  that  round  him  now 
With  coward  triumph  stand. 

Would  quail  before  that  dauntless  brow, 

And  the  death-flash  of  that  brand  ! 

W.  W. 

The  Editor.  Thou  shalt  never  say,  ©III  ©CthfrUJ>» 
that  there  was  a  want  of  variety  in  our  company. 
carry  thee,  therefore,  all  at  once  from  poetry  to  prose,— 
from  Richard  Co*ur-de-Lion  to  a  Fox-Hunt.  Thou  hast, 
no  doubt,  followed  the  hounds  in  thy  day, — perchance  led 
them. 

\_A  shade  of  mrptcrious  meaning  passes  over  the 
(/ ©Ih  (Terherus. 

©I'd  (Tcrhex'US.  l.et  us  have  the  article  with  as  fe^ 
introductory  remarks  as  possible. 

SKETCH  OF  A  FOX-HUNT. 

Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow !  ” 

Richard  III- 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  exhilarating  sight,  either 
to  the  huntsman  or  the  looker-on,  than  a  full  field  rea  J 
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for  the  chase.  Suppose  a  fine  clear  morning  in  Decem- 
a  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  horizon  fringed  with  a 
deep  curtain  of  mist,  which  is  gradually  dispelling  before 
the  ravsof  the  yet  powerful  sun;  a  faint  breeze  is  abroad, 
which  does  no  more  than  shake  the  remaining  leaves 
from  the  almost  leafless  branches,  and  there  is  a  slight 
frost,  just  enough  to  crisp  the  crest  of  the  deep-ploughed 
field  ;  a  hoar-frost,  too,  lies  on  the  timber  and  brushwood, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  making  it  sparkle  with  a  gorgeous 
brilliancy.  The  appeariince  of  the  horses  and  dogs  is  no 
less  full  of  interest.  The  hunting-field  is  an  admirable 
place  for  viewing  the  various  attitudes  of  that  noble  ani¬ 
mal,  the  horse.  Here  is  seen  a  young  horse,  “  his  first 
appearance  in  any  field,”  as  may  be  discovered  from  his  rest¬ 
less  demeanour — throwing  himself  back — plunging  on  all- 
f^jurs _ tossing  his  head,  and  putting  himself  into  fifty  at¬ 

titudes  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  There  stands  an¬ 
other,  who  knows  how  “  fields  are  won,”  his  arched  neck 
and  pawing  foot  showing  his  impatience  of  restraint ; — 
and  here  is  an  old  veteran  who  has  been  in  at  fifty  deaths 
in  a  season,  and  who  contents  himself  with  silently  prick¬ 
ing  his  ears,  and  gazing  earnestly  on  his  companions  in 
the  chase — the  hounds. 

In  Dr  Chalmers’s  admirable  discourse  “  On  Cruelty 
to  Animals,”  he  defends  the  lovers  of  the  chase  from  the 
charge  of  premeditated  cruelty,  and  favours  us  with  the 
following  glowing  paragraph  concerning  the  amusement 
itself ; — “  There  sits  a  somewhat  ancestral  dignity  and 
glory  on  this  favourite  pastime  of  joyous  Old  England, 
when  the  gallant  knighthood  and  the  hearty  yeomen,  and 
the  amateurs  or  virtuosos  of  the  chase,  and  the  full  as¬ 
sembled  jockeyship  of  half  a  province,  muster  together  in 
all  the  pride  and  pageantry  of  their  great  emprize,  and 
the  panorama  of  some  noble  landscape,  lighted  up  with 
autumnal  clearness  from  an  unclouded  heaven,  pours  fresh 
exhilaration  into  every  blithe  and  choice  spirit  of  the 
scene,  and  every  adventurous  heart  is  braced,  and  impa¬ 
tient  for  the  hazards  of  the  coming  enterprise ;  and  even 
the  high-breathed  coursers  catch  the  general  sympathy, 
and  seem  to  fret  in  all  the  restiveness  of  their  yet  checked 
and  irritated  fire,  till  the  echoing  horn  shall  set  them  at 
liberty,  even  that  horn  which  is  the  knell  of  death  to  some 
trembling  victim.” 

The  cover  is  at  the  top  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  planted 
with  wood  around  the  sides,  but  clear  of  every  thing  ex¬ 
cept  furze  and  very  low  brushwood  at  the  top,  where  a 
considerable  space  is  open  ;  a  winding  road  leads  to  the 
cover,  and  as  the  huntsmen  ride  up,  their  red  coats  are 
seen  glittering  in  the  sun,  while  a  partial  glimpse  is 
caught  of  each  rider,  as  he  canters  to  the  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous,  The  dogs  are  thrown  in,  and  the  old  huntsmen 
trot  slowly  up  and  down  the  edge  of  the  cover,  cheering 
the  pack  with  the  cries  of  “  Tally-ho  !  Tantivy  !  'J  ally- 
ho !”  accompanied  with  an  occasional  blast  of  the  hunt- 
nig-horn.  A  lounging  dog  or  two  are  to  be  seen  skulk¬ 
ing  outside,  but  are  soon  recognised  and  saluted  w'ith  a 
Go  along,  Duchess  !”  “  Get  away.  Ruby  !”  and  a  crack 
of  the  whip,  which  sends  them  yelping  to  the  cover, 
^he  pack  are  now  seen  commencing  at  one  end,  and 
spreading  gradually  along  the  cover,  snuthiig  at  every 
bush.  Reynard,  thus  pushed,  creeps  silently  from  furze 
to  furze  ;  but  as  the  pack  steal  on  him,  he  shows  himself, 
looks  about  for  a  moment,  and  then  bounds  from  the  en¬ 
closure,  while  the  hounds,  now  laid  on  the  right  scent, 
break  cover,”  with  a  yell  wdiich  makes  the  welkin  ring. 
•The  horses  are  restrained  for  a  few  minutes  to  keep 
tile  dogs  clear,  and  then  away  pell-mell  goes  the  whole 
cld,  the  horses  straining  every  nerve,  and  clearing  the 
enclosures  like  birds  on  the  wing.  After  the  first  burst 
I  two  or  three  miles,  a  few  may  be  seen  drawing  up. 
*om  the  corner  of  the  wood  on  the  right,  out  springs  a 
young  horse,  his  first  dehut  on  the  hunting  field,  ridden 
y  ^  groom,  and  covered  with  foam ;  the  powerful  bit 
w  lacerated  his  mouth,  and  the  snowy  wreaths  are  toss- 
from  his  hcadj  tinged  deeply  with  blood.  The  horses 


yet  young  in  the  field  are  drawn  up,  and  w^alked  slowly 
home.  Meanwhile,  by 

“  Those  of  the  true,  the  genuine  sort. 

Whose  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  sport,” 

as  we  see  in  one  of  Henry  Aiken’s  excellent  sporting 
prints,  the  chase  is  gallantly  hehl  on,  and  Reynard  leads 
his  still  numerous  followers  up  hill  and  down  dale  wdth 
uTiabated  vigour.  After  a  few  miles’  farther  run,  the  fox 
makes  a  sudden  turn,  and  leads  in  the  direction  of  the 
cover ;  the  .horses,  breathed  in  the  few  minutes*  check, 
rattle  along  after  the  baying  hounds,  while  the  fox  makes 
rapidly  for  his  old  shelter.  But  he  is  destined  never  to 
reach  it.  After  some  severe  running,  the  dogs  are  ob¬ 
served  to  get  closer  to  their  prey,  and  one  or  two  stanch 
hounds  are  seen  w'ithin  a  few  yards  of  the  brush  of  poor 
Reynard,  who  turns  now  and  then,  as  they  gain  ground 
upon  him,  and  snarls  at  them  in  savage  desperation. 
The  cover  is  all  but  gained,  a  high  enclosure  which  sur¬ 
rounds  it  is  leaped,  but,  at  the  same  moment,  three  of  the 
best  hounds  leap  it  also,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
life  is  extinct. 

Now  the  huntsmen  pour  in  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  brush,  and  being  first  in  at  the  death  ;  and  while  three 
or  four  are  coming  down  the  field  with  all  the  speed  of 
which  their  horses  are  capable,  and  each  one  calculating 
on  gaining  the  prize,  lo  !  an  old  huntsman,  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  has  taken  a  short  cut,  and,  by  a  direct 
road  through  the  wood,  takes  his  last  leap  in  the  face  of 
the  other  huntsmen,  gallops  up,  and  secures  the  trophy  of 
the  hunting  field — the  brush  !  The  head  and  feet  are 
given  to  the  others  in  succession,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
dogs,  who  make  quick  work  with  the  remnants  of  poor 
Reynard.  Once  more  mounted,  the  huntsmen  pursue 
their  various  routes  homeward,  discussing  the  incidents 
of  the  day,  and  indulging  themselves  in  anticipating  the 
pleasures  of  to-morrow’s  chase.  Ouion. 

011)1  0rvbcvus.  It  is  w'ell  written, — accurate  and  <lis- 
tinct.  But  there  was  a  time — No  matter. 

Thk  Editor.  We  shall  now  treat  you  to  a  cou]de  of 
sonnets,  by  different  hands,  but  both  good: 

SONNET. 

There  was  a  silent  spot,  where  I  have  been 
In  my  blest  boyhood,  and  my  spirit  caught 
Its  softer  feelings  and  sublimer  thought. 

From  the  still  inffuence  of  that  thrilling  scene. 

The  green-robed  mountain,  and  the  summer  vale. 

Were  dim  in  the  night’s  shadows  ;  and  the  wood. 
The  wild  and  leafy  haunt  of  solitude, 

Held  out  its  branches  to  the  moonlight  pale ; 

The  noiseless  waters  slept  beneath  the  sky, 

Baring  their  wavy  bosoms  to  the  gaze 
Of  countless  stars,  that,  with  their  sparkling  rays. 
Shed  new  enchantment  o’er  the  scenery  ; 

The  birds  gave  forth  no  song,  the  winds  no  breath, 
And  all  around  seemed  fading  into  death  ! 

V.  D. 

SONNET  TO  ESKDALE  PEN. 

Thou  parent  mountain  of  my  native  dale, 

Thou’rt  lovelier  in  thy  nakedness  to  me 
Than  woods  that  wave  in  oilorous  Araby, 

Or  clustering  flowers  that  spangle  Tempe’s  vale  ! 
Thou’rt  lovelier  ! — for  1  saw  thee  touch  the  sky 
In  infancy,  ere  care  my  heart  had  wounded, 

And  deem’d  that  thy  strong  cliffs  of  dusky  dye 
INIan’s  habitation  arr^ciiis  wishes  bounded  ! 

Not  the  high  Alps  nor  Andes,  higher  far, 

Gan  fix,  like  thee,  my  fancy’s  wandering  eye, 
Whether  tlie  sunbeams  on  ihy  bosom  lie. 

Or  clouds  around  thee  roll,  and  tempests  jar; — 
Whether  thy  brow  be  deck’d  with  lieaveii’s  bright  bow, 
Or  crown’d  with  coronet  of  stuinless  snow. 

Moffat,  J»  1 1.  L. 


7f>‘  THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 

'.The  Editor.  Here  is  a  poet  of  whom  you  have  heard  F«ar  the  voice,  whose  music  shed 


us  speak,  who  iias  already  done  well  for  so  young  a  bard, 
and  who  will  soon  again  be  before  the  world,  under  the 
auspices  of* Messrs  Constable  &  Co.,  and  in  the  guise  of 
Eldred  of  Erin.”  He  has  a  rich  and  ready  fancy.  If 
any  one  had  doubts  thereon,  the  following  effusion  would 
prove  them  erroneous : 

A  VfSION. 

Charles  Uoyne  Sillery 

I  stood  within  the  thunder  of  the  sea 
Below  my  feet,  on  the  pale  golden  sands, 

The  crimson  pebbles  and  the  pink  shells  lay  : 

Above,  the  full  moon  spread  her  wings  of  light. 
Silvering  the  hoary  ocean,  and  the  depths 
Of  the  blue,  shoreless,  breathless  atmosphere  ; 

There  was  no  murmur — all  was  so  serene, 

And  still,  and  moveless,  that  1  heard  my  heart 
Throb  audiblv  within  its  secret  cell. 

As  it  drove  life’s  red  current  through  my  veins ; — 

.  When — lovely  vision  !  O,  celestial  sight ! — 

I  saw,  just  where  Orion  paved  the  waves, 

A  form  so  radiant,  that  it  seem’d  to  be 
Chissel’d  from  the  dazzling  mass  of  the  pure  sun  ! 
And  could  it  be  an  Angel  ? — There  she  stood 
In  the  bright  sunshine  of  her  beauty  ! — there 
She  stood  in  mus'c,  and  the  living  light 
Of  her  own  loveliness  !  while  from  her  wings 
Of  purple,  downy,  variegated  gold, 

A  mist  of  sparkles  fell  around  her  form. 

And  mingled  with  the  crystal  of  the  sea. 

Thick,  glossy,  silken,  tangled  wreathes  of  gold 
Hung  o’er  the  ]»(dish’d  ivory  of  her  lirow, 
(Clustering  in  clouds  to  veil  her  loveliness,) 

And  floated  by  her  on  the  restless  tide. 

Where  her  limlis  warm'd  the  water.  — While  I  gazed. 
The  curdled  blo<»d  crept  freezing  through  my  veins; 
The  cold  dew  gather’d  on  my  beating  brow  ; 

]\Iy  heart  felt  crush’d  ;  and  my  fraught  ([iiivering  soul 
lluLsli’d — like  a  deluge  rush’d  upon  my  brain. 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beaut v,  in  a  trance 
1  stood — when  her  sw<*et  silver-flowing  voice 
Broke  forth  into  such  melody  divine, 

'i’hat  nought  on  earth  can  1  to  it  compare  : 

She  said — “  Oh  !  I  am  w'eary  wdth  this  flight, 

So  far  removed  is  yon  bright  star  from  Heaven, 
Where  I  have  h(T(*n  to  save  a  <lying  soul ; — 

Here  let  me  breathe  a  moment,  and  again 
I’ll  spread  my  pinions  on  the  ethereal  sea. 

And  seek  the  radiant  bosom  of  my  GicJ  I” 

Nor  dill  she  ponder  long — scarce  had  she  spoken, 
When  all  her  form  dissolved  into  my  thougiit. 

As  melts  away  a  rainbow  in  the  heavens ! 

And  there — oil,  beautiful  !  just  where  she  stood, 

A  gentle  halo  hover’d  o’er  the  sea. 

Like  the  soft  sunshine  ot  a  seraph’s  soul  : 

The  cold  glass  glitter’d  through  it,  while  I  gazed 
On  the  dissolving  glory,  wdiich  did  w'ane 
Aw'av  in  such  sw’eet  Uiusic,  that  the  tears 
Stole  from  iny  heart  and  wet  my  cold  wan  cheeks. 
And  this  was  nil  I  ever  saw  or  knew 
Of  that  celestial  visitant  ; — and  this 
Wits  all  a  lovely  mystery  to  me ! 

The  Editor.  From  the  far  land  of  Caithness,  even 
from  the  burgh  of  Thurso,  has  come  unto  us  the  next 
communication.  It  is  the  production  evidently  of  a 
gentle  and  poetical  mind  : 

“  I  would  not  lose  my  recollections  for  all  Mexico.** 

(Quarterly  Magazine, 

Gone- — and  ne’er  again  to  meet  I 
'  I.ost  for  aye  thereon ver^‘  sweet,  -  . 

And  the' dewy'umile  that  press'd'  .  '.  v, '  A 
(ihrliicss  from  my  acliing  breast  '  ‘- 


lAiveliness  o’er  all  it  said  ; 

Yet  no  tone  of  grief  shall  be 
In  the  song  that  tells  of  thee. 

Fleetly,  fleetly  didst  thou  fly. 

Like  a  shooting  star  on  high  ; 

But  thou  lea  vest  yet  to  me 
The  hidden  gold  of  memory; 

Not  when  hush’d  the  lute’s  soft  strain, 

Fades  its  influence  on  the  brain  ; 

And  their  odours  still  abide. 

Where  the  summer  flowers  have  died. 

Blest  and  blessing  thou  hast  past, 

Oh  !  I  will  not  sa’'  too  fast ; — 

•f  ^ 

Present  ever  as  thy  shade. 

Happiness  around  thee  play’d  ; 

Absent — thou  hast  oft  svv*eet  thoughts — 
Spirit-like  thy  memory  floats, 

VV'hisperiiig  words  of  import  high, 

Guiding  onwards  to  the  sky  ! 

Thurso.  W.  S.  M. 

(Tcvbcnigf.  Happy  is  it  for  liim  that  his  recollec¬ 
tions  are  so  valuable, — sad,  hut  pleasant  to  the  .soul. 
There  are  those  whose  melanchidy  present  is  not  to  be  so 
easily  consoled  by  drawing  upon  the  treasury  of  the  past. 

The  Editor.  In  that  frame  of  mind,  here  is  a  paper 
w’hich  w'ill  exactly  suit  you.  It  is  an  able  and  interest¬ 
ing  one. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  FICTION  OVER  TRUTH, 

I  propound  it  as  an  infallible  axiom,  that  Truth  is  our 
greatest  enemy.  From  our  boyhood  even  to  the  present 
minute,  the  discovery  of  each  new  fact  has  occasioned  ths 
demolition  of  some  air-hnilt  castle  or  other,  more  vahiiw 
ble  to  our  happiness  by  an  hundred  fold,  than  the  small 
particle  of  truth  we  found  among  its  iMiins.  For  my  sin¬ 
gle  self,  I  ask  no  greater  happiness  than  to  lie  well  de¬ 
ceived.  Give  me  hack  mv  hovhood,  with  all  its  errors 
and  ignorance.  Make  me  again  believe  the  Universe  to 
be  comprised  within  my  visual  horizon, — the  blue  heavens 
to  he  a  palpable  dome,  based  on  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains.  Give  me  again  to  speculate  on  the  stars,  as  so 
many  lucid  gems  of  nothing  more  than  their  seeming  mag¬ 
nitude  and  distance.  lA*t  me  again  feel  sublimity  in  the 
tiny  cascade,  that  w^oke  the  echoes  of  my  native  glen. 
Set  manhood  again  before  me  in  prospective  distance;  and 
oh  !  let  me  once  more  believe  that  everv  soul  wdio  pro- 
fesses  himself  so  is  my  sincere  and  trustv  friend.  These 
are  the  delightful  fancies  which  your  moral  truths  and 
scientific  facts  have  deprived  me  of;  and  what  have  they 
given  me  in  return  ?  When  1  believed  our  little  world 
comprised  within  so  small  a  compass,  I  felt  myself  to  he 
of  some  account ;  hut  your  telescopic  discoveries  have 
dwarfed  me  to  an  iiisignitieant  reptile;  and  although  you 
have  enlarged  my  notions  of  the  ])lanet  we  inhabit,  yet 
you  have  shown  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  he  a  very  at«>in 
of  the  mighty  whole — a  particle  of  dust,  whose  loss  could 
scarcely  he  distinguished,  were  it  swept  from  the  cireh 
of  creation.  Besides,  many  of  your  calculations,  wdiieh 
claim  the  assent  of  my  reason,  are,  nevertheless,  of  a  mag¬ 
nitude  which  I  cannot  distinctly  comprehend. 

.  What  is  it  to  me  that  the  diurnal  changes  are  produced 
by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  owm  axis,  and 
not,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  ?  Has 
opinion  altered  one  jot  the  economy  of  life  ?  has  it  added 
one  iota  to  my  happiness?  How  has  it  advantaged  u'* 
to  know  that  the  moon  is  merely  a  satellite  of  our  planets 
— that  she  is  lighted  by  reflection  from  the  snn, — that  sli« 
has  lier  rivers,  hills,  rocks,  and  valleys,  and  is,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  inhabited  ?  Does  she  hnik  more  lovely  to  ^ 
now,  than  when',  without  en<][uiring  what  she  w'as  I 
to  emulate  hei*  speed  of  afitiimn  nights,  as  she  went  ca- 
t^ertng  thro’igh  tha drifting  cloUds  ?  U  Iier.comi^ 
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vveU’oine  to  me  now  ?  does  she  serve  my  purposes  better, 
all  this  added  knowledi»e  ?  Am  I  benetited  by  heiiij^ 
let  into  the  secret  ot'  tlie  formation  of  colours — the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  rainbow?  Is  the  rose  lovelier  or  sweeter, 
Miice  I  knew  that  its  delicate  pencillini^s  were  nothiiii^  per¬ 
manent  or  abidini^  in  itself,  but  merely  pniduced  by  its 
capacity  of  absorbing  and  retlecting  certain  rays  of  light, 

_ that  its  scent  is  nothing  jmsitively  sweet, — that  the 

sensation  is  in  myself,  which  a  certain  quality  in  the  i 
rose  has  merely  the  power  of  exciting  ?  What  has  the 
stupendous  discovery  of  Newton  done  for  me,  that  1 
slnmld  be  grateful  for  it?  Has  it  tempered  the  heats  of  j 
Slimmer,  or  softened  the  rigours  of  winter, — given  a  sin- 
^rle  additional  blossom  to  the  spring,  or  added  a  sheaf  to 
the  harvest?  Do  the  dews  of  heaven  fall  more  kindly, 
or  the  spring  taste  sweeter,  that  I  know  of  how  many 
gases  the  element  is  compounded  ? 

O  !  what  a  world  of  happiness  has  tlie  knowledge  alone 
of  my  own  puny  powers  and  faculties  not  destroyed  ! 
Those  were  blessed  <lays  indeed,  when,  straining  like  a 
bloodliound  on  the  leash,  I  seemed  to  stand  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Fame,  feeling  conscious  of  every  faculty  that  was 
necessary  to  carry  me  to  the  highest  honours,  and  only  at 
a  loss  to  choose  which  of  the  many  ])aths  I  should  pursue. 
Vf  hat  pictures  did  my  youthful  fancy  not  {lortray  !  anni¬ 
hilating  time  and  space,  and  feeling  the  future  in  the  in¬ 
stant.  Nothing  was  to  me  impossible,  because  nothing 
had  been  tried.  Surrounded,  too,  as  I  supposed  myself 
to  be,  with  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  kind,  the  dark  vo¬ 
lume  of  humanity  was  to  me  a  sealed  book.  Such  were 
niy  dreams  of  youthful  ignorance  ; — how  prodigious  the 
expense  at  which  1  have  purchased  the  little  knowledge 
I  possess  ! 

After  frequent  and  fruitless  attem])ts  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  the  conviction  was  at  length  I’orced  ujion  me  that  I 
had  mistaken  my  jiowers — that  I  was  a  very  limitedly 
endowed  mortal,  after  all — that  in  place  of  being  fitted  to 
excel  in  every  thing,  it  was  very  questionable  if  1  was 
calculated  to  excel  in  any  thing.  The  suspicion  and  ulti¬ 
mate  conviction  of  this  have  given  me  more  pain  than  all 
the  pleasure  1  shall  ever  reap  from  knowledge.  It  brought 
pie  down  at  one  fell  swoop  to  the  level  of  my  kind,  and 
taught  me  to  consider  how,  by  painful  industry,  1  was  to 
make  my  way  through  this  every-day  world.  It  cost  me 
coronets,  iiiilitarv  honours,  literary  and  scientific  fame, 
the  supposed  consciousness  of  lofty  and  commanding  in¬ 
tellect,  wealth  and  its  gaudy  additions,  the  jiower  of  do¬ 
ing  generous  and  noble  actions,  the  anticipatiul  ]>leasur(* 
ot  belrieiidiiig  my  friends,  and  receiving  their  grateful 
testimony  of  praise  and  admiration.  Am  1  answered,  by 
telling  me  that  these  were  but  the  childish  delusions  of  a 
heated  fancy  ?  The  happiness  they  gave  was  surely  no 
delusion,  for  it  had  a  positive  existence  in  my  mind  and 
body.  3Iy  bosom  warmed  and  throbbed  to  it — the  tear 
started  to  my  eye  to  it — it  sent  the  life-blood  in  spring- 
tides  through  my  heart — it  shortened  my  hours  t^>  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  my  days  to  hours — it  sent  me  to  sleep  without 
a  care,  and  surrounded  my  pillow  with  visions  of  bliss. 
Fould  Inqipiness,  founded  on  the  most  solid  truth,  do 
more  i  W  hat  was  it  to  me,  that  the  coinage  of  my  fancy 
Was  spurious,  while  1  had  no  suspicion  of  the  cheat  ?  It 
answered  all  my  purposes,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  of 
actual  value,  with  this  immense  addition,  that,  in  jdace 
ol  being  supplie<l  like  the  penurious  jiittance  of  'i'ruth,  I 
bad  it  ill  a  profusion  that  the  most  unlimiled  ]>rodigality 
could  not  exhaust. 

1  he  human  heart,  too  !  —  I  still  clung  to  my  belief  in 
its  purity.  15ut  Truth  threw  open  this  chamber-house 

rottenness,  dashed  in  pieces  the  mirror  in  which  Fancy 
hud  portrayed  its  lovely  pi<!tures,  ami  left  Memory,  like 
A  child,  to  pick  up  and  amuse  herself  with  the  liroken 
Icagiiients.  .  Tell  me,  ye  advocates  of  'Trut!!,  was  this  a 
fraiiitul  knowhslge  ?  I  know  that  your  own  bosoms  must 
^ho  the  Kentiment of  the  po<*t,  “  Again,  who  would  not 
be  u  boy  Who  wvuil  l  .not  willingly  forget  all  that  he 


has  learned,  renounce  all  that  he  has  aeipiired,  and  go 
hack  to  the  laud  of  hope  and  delusion,  to  inherit  their 
boundless  patrimony, — to  believe  his  powers  equal  to  his 
ambition,  and  mankind  commensurate  wfith  his  wishes  ? 

V  Z. 

(TcvbcVUSl.  There  are  some  wdio  may  think  much 
of  this  paradoxical  ;  hut  to  me  it  is  not  so.  It  is  alt 
painfully  correct. 

Tin:  Kditok.  We  shall  not,  however,  brood  over  it  at 
]U’esent.  Here  is  something  of  a  livelier  kind,  redolent 
of  Scotland,  and  her  delightful  traditions  of  Iniirylaud. 
It  is  the  production  of  one  whose  name  has  long 'been 
well  known,  and  known  only  to  he  respected  and  es¬ 
teemed  : 

THE  rLOUCJHMAN  AND  FAIRY  QUEEN. 

A  TALE  OF  MOTHERHOOD. 

In  ancient  times,  when  Fairy  Klves 
Had  house  and  haddeii  like  ourselves, 

Hut,  ’stead  of  halls,  iu  knowes  of  heath 
Kept  bell  and  kitchen  underneath  ; 

Haked,'  brew’d,  and  cook’d  their  Elfin  dinners. 

And  lived  like  ony  <*hristen’d  sinners  : 

At  times  hv  lawful  arts  subsisting, 

Hriiigiiig  at  times  unlawful  grist  in, 

Just  as  we  men  of  mortal  make 
Sometimes  earn,  and  sometimes  take. 

Steal,  labour,  reave,  or  beg  or  borrow. 

That  we  may  live,  and  <line  to-morrow; — 

In  such  old  times,  when  sjiade  and  plough 
Kept  clear  of  eairii  and  Fairy  kiiowe, 

With  reverential  care  respected 

What  Elves  imjiroved — tliough  man  neglected  ; — 

A  ploughman  wight  (his  name’s  unknown  ) 

Came  hump  against  a  yird-fast  stone, 

And  whilst  his  arms  and  shoulders  diiiiihs 
He  ]ieeps  into  an  open’d  tunnel, 

Hy  which  a  “  Wolf’s  throat”*  entrance  lay, 

To  what  or  whither,  none  miglit  say; 

Yet  being  hearty,  young,  and  stout, 

“  I’ll  search,”  says  he,  “  the  secret  out; 

As  oft,  ill  ijuest  of /u/t/i’.v,  I’ve  found 
The  ‘  honey’d  treasure’  underground.” 

He  set  his  yads  a  bite  to  pluck. 

And  in  his  ploughman  shoulders  stuck, 

(’ork’d.up  the  light,  and  like  a  mole 
Crawl’d  onward  through  the  darken’d  hole. 

At  length  the  fioor  beneath  him  rave, 

And  down  he  plump’d  into  a  cave, 

Not  dank,  and  dark,  and  dreary  seeming. 

Hut  all  with  light  and  splendour  beaming. 

Where  green-coat,  limber,  praiiky  folks 
Were  milking  cheer,  and  cracking  jokes, 

Holding  their  Elfin  carnivjil, 

Within  their  subterranean  hall. 

Hi*  wish’d  to  run — lie  tried  to  rise — 

Hut  felt  of  an  unwonted  size. 

As  if  a  ruck  of  lilty  ton 
Deep  Slink  in  eiirth  had  tried  to  run  ! 

Around  him  iiock’d  the  FAfin  train, 

And  smirk’d,  and  smiled,  and  smirk’d  again  ; 

At  last  a  tall  iiiiposiiig  figure, 

F'ull  four  feet  liigh,  or  somewhat  bigger, 

With  finger  sjilved  liis  eye,  and  then 
Hack  to  her  I'irele  tripji’d  again. 

He  ojied  his  eye — it  was  his  right  one, 

And  now  he  sure  it  was  a  tight  one. 

H»^  saw  what  never  human  eye. 

All  unassisted,  might  espy  ; 


•  Jamiary — yVa  f'c-.Moneth — Sax  :  that  is,  Wolf’s  month,  because 
this  montli  is  dark  aiul  dreary,  as;  is  tlie  throat  of  a  wolf  wIkh  he 
yuwrii.  •  .  *  .  .  *-  • 
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The  secreta  of  the  Fairy  trains 
No  man  might  live  to  tcU  again. 

His  eye  he  closed,  o’ercome  at  lavSt, — 

When  oped  again,  the  scene  had  pass'd ; 

Again,  beside  his  plough  he  stood. 

His  yads  again  pursued  their  food  ; 

Again,  in  broad  and  open  day, 

The  knowe  afid  cairn  before  him  lay. 

May  fairs  and  markets  never  cease 
To  grace  thy  plainstanes,  auld  Dumfries ! 

On  Wednesdays  still  may  farmers  ride 
Along  the  Nith  and  Annan  side. 

To  buy  and  sell,  and  wet  their  whistle, 

And  set  the  gude  town  in  a  bustle ; 

And  still  may  lads  wi’  fairings  meet, 

7Veat  bonny  lasses  in  the  street, 

Liochmaben  belles, — amid  their  romping, — 

Wi’  carrot  tails  to  “  keep  them  cromping.” 

Our  eye-enlighten’d  Ploughman  bold. 

Came  down  from  mountain-land  to  hold 
His  bridesman  market, — flashing  free, 

The  prime  of  noble  fellows  he. 

On  wings  of  love  his  money  flew — 

On  wings  of  love  and  friendship  too. 

For  friends  had  throats,  and  lasses  laps. 

These  for  drink,  and  those  for  snaps, 

(As  sings  our  learned  friend  M‘Diarmid, 

Whose  song  full  many  an  ear  has  charmed. 

Sunk  through  the  brain  into  the  liver. 

And  made  the  very  heart-strings  shiver ;) 

And  our  anointed  hero  knew 
No  limits  when  his  purse  he  drew ; 

On  either  arm  a  maiden  fair 
Hung  with  an  easy,  kindly  air. 

Like  Gilpin's  bottles  swinging  free. 

In  bobbing,  plunging  harmony. 

Whilst  he,  like  honest  Gilpin  knew. 

To  keep  his  balance,  needed  two, 

Kxhausted,  out  of  breath  and  clink. 

He  sat  him  down  at  last  to  think; 

On  market  cross,  with  vacant  eye 
Surveying  what  he  might  espy ; — 

In  Galtish  lingo  to  portray  him, 

“  On  stony  settle"  glow'ring  frae  him. 

He  saw, — nor  might  he  trust  his  een, — . 

His  tall  green-coated  P^lfin  Queen, 

With  measure  of  no  common  metal— 

The  size  was  nearly  half  a  kettle, 

P'rom  stand  to  stand,  of  corn  and  peas. 

Helping  herself  with  greatest  ease  ; 

As  greedy  hangman  used  to  ply 
His  ladle  'neath  the  dealer's  eye. 

Alean while  nor  eye  nor  hand  essay'd 
To  mark  or  mar  the  maiden's  trade  ; 

She  came,  she  paused,  she  pass’d  along 
Unchallenged  through  the  mazy  throng. 

Our  Phuighinan's  bluid  was  warm  and  high. 

And  as  the  figure  pass'd  him  by, — 

My  guid  kind  dame  of  P^airy  Land, 

How  goes  it?  let  me  shake  your  hand  !’* 

The  lady  stopp’d,  and  stared,  and  then 
Plew  in  his  eye  with  might  and  main ; 

That  eye  he  never  oped  again ! 

MORAL. 

Who  looks  too  far  into  a  stone. 

Had  better  let  the  search  alone. 

(ffethetUB.  I  should  like  to  meet  with  the  author 
of  that  tale.  1  will  lay  my  life  that  he  is  a  social  and 
delightful  companion. 

The  Editor.  He  is,  indeed  ;  and  could  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  even  your  eccentricities.  Meantime,  allow  me 
to  present  you  with  a  sonnet  from  Glasgow  ; 


SONNET. - TO  THE  STARS. 

Beautiful  Stars,  again  assemble  je  ! 

Again  together,  on  this  Sabbath  even. 

Brothers  and  sisters — one  bright  family. 

Around  the  mother  moon  ye  meet  in  heaven  ! 
Now,  as  I  look  up  from  my  native  vale. 

That  in  the  hush  of  all  things  seems  to  lie 
Dreaming  o’er  every  beauty  which,  to  hail 
The  nion’ow's  sun,  she  has  in  birth, — as  I 
Gaze  on  ye.  Stars,  from  where  I’d  rather  die. 

Than  elsewhere  live  a  King — my  spirit  drinks 
Of  life  from  a  new  source  :  For,  o’er  the  sky 
As  ye  spread  wide  your  shining  band,  methinks 
Ye  are  souls  of  late  departed  from  our  sphere. 
Watching  o’er  some  you  left  who  still  are  dear ! 
Glasgow.  N.  C, 

The  Editor.  A  translation  from  the  Spanish  will 
agreeably  vary  so  much  original  writing  : 

ON  the  ascension. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Louis  de  Leon. 

And  leav’st  thou.  Piaster  Holy  ! 

Thy  flock  in  this  dark  wilderness  and  maze, 

'Midst  fear  and  melancholy, — 
iliou*  ill  glory’s  blaze, 

Caiiiiiy  u^ceiid  to  the  Infinite  of  Days  ? 

The  wise,  the  good,  the  blest, — 

Rejoicing  once,  but  now  in  mournful  guise,— 

The  cherish’d  in  thy  breast, — 

Who  now  shall  sympathize 

With  them,  or  who  shall  charm  their  longing  eyes  ? 

What  shall  those  eves  behold, 

That  saw  the  beauties  of  their  Heavenly  Lord, 

That  can  delight  unfold  ? 

By  whom  that  heard  thy  'word. 

Will  not  the  world’s  harsh  discord  be  abhorr’d  ? 

This  dark  and  stormy  ocean 

Who  shall  control  ?  What  power  the  winds  shall  chide 
In  their  tempestuous  motion  ? 

If  clouds  thy  form  now  hide. 

What  star  the  vessel  to  her  port  shall  guide  ? 

Alas  !  thou  envious  cloud  ! 

Why  with  our  short-lived  pleasure  interfere  ? 

Why  in  such  haste  to  shroud 
Thy  wealth  and  disappear  ? 

How  poor,  how  blind,  alas  !  thou  leav’st  us  here  ! 

The  Editor.  We  think  the  following  paper  will  be 
perused  with  interest.  It  is  upon  an  interesting  subject, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  to  nature  in  it ; 

reminiscences  of  school-day  sports  and  pastimes. 

“  Like  youthful  steers  unyoked,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  west,  north,  south;  or  like  a  school  broke  up, 

Each  hurries  to  his  home  and  sportinc  place.” 

Henry  IV.  Second  Part. 

Our  school-days  were,  on  a  reduced  scale,  somewhat 
like  those  of  King  Richard, — “  frightful,  desperate,  wild* 
and  furious."  It  is  true  that  we  had  done  no  evil  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make. 

- “  Shadows  strike  more  teiTor  to  our  souls. 

Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousiind  soldiers  ; 

but  nevertheless  our  career  was  characterised  by  all  the 
recklessness,  temerity,  and  mischief,  common  to  the  years 
of  boyhood. 

The  King’s  birth-day  was,  of  course,  a  holiday,  aj* 
was  alw'ays  looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure. 
some  weeks  previous,  the  providing  materiel  for  our  oon- 
fire,  as  we  called  it,  was  of  no  small  moment.  Our  store, 
which  was  placed  by  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  p 
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round,  was  most  rigorously  looked  after  ;  indeed,  we  bad 
^^^hermetical  sort  of  residence  constructed  inside  the  pile 
^'f  firewood,  where  one  or  two  of  us  actually  bivouacked 
through  the  summer  nights  to  keep  our  property  safe. 
The  decoration  of  the  play-ground  and  ball-alley  was  an¬ 
other  important  piece  of  business  ;  the  boughs  were  ge-  . 
nerally  procured  (by  right  of  custom)  in  some  neighbour¬ 
ing*  wood  ;  the  baker's  cart  was  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  after  nightfall  we  set  out,  and  were  not  long  in  load-  j 
ing  the  cart  with  the  finest  branches  we  could  get  hold  ; 
of  by  the  dim  and  uncertain  light  of  a  summer  evening. 
Tliis  part  of  the  work  was  always  performed  the  night 
before  the  birth-day.  One  night,  I  remember  well,  while 
we  were  all  busy  in  the  work  of  spoliation,  some  in  the 
trees,  some  below,  and  others  at  the  cart,  we  were  rather 
startled  by  the  report  of  a  musket  in  the  very  heart  of 
our  troop.  ^Ve  instantly  made  the  best  of  our  way  through 
the  wood,  burst  through  the  hedging,  leaped  the  flitch, 
and  “  cut  and  run  before  the  wind,”  as  Byron  somewhere 
savs,  as  hard  as  we  were  able  to  scamper.  We  might 
have  saved  ourselves  the  trouble,  however,  as  it  was  only 
the  gamekeeper  of  the  district,  an  indnlgeTit  fellow,  wdio 
was  merely  trying  whether  w’e  could  stand  fire  or  no. 
The  morning  of  the  fourth  of  June,  the  birth-day  of  our 
late  “  behwed  sovereign,”  saw  us  up  with  the  sun,  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  play -ground,  and  ready  for  active  service  by 
four  o’clock.  The  pile  was  erected  close  by  the  river  side, 
a  few  immense  roots  of  trees,  which  had  been  washed 
down  by  the  winter  forming  the  foundafion  of  our 

labours,  and  a  noble  fir-tree  the  centre.  The  day  was 
spent  w'ith  all  the  madcap  revelry  and  boisterous  noise 
due  to  the  occasion,  and  night  saw  us  wander  home  as 
black  as  sweeps  wdth  dirt  and  gunpowder,  and  as  ready, 
as  a  long  day  of  youthful  toil  and  labour  could  make  us, 
in  the  words  of  ilontgomery,  to 

“  Stretch  the  tired  limbs, 

And  lay  the  head 

Upon  our  owm  delightful  bed.” 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  near  the  school, 
and  w'ho  lives  there  yet  for  aught  I  know.  She  w^as  a 
good  honest  creature,  but  a  singular  one.  She  concocted 
a  certain  villainous  compound  of  treacle  and  rnw 
which  was,  in  common  parlance,  denominated  cluyum — a 
vile  name,  it  must  be  confessed.  Many  a  goodly  fellow’s 
stomach  did  it  disarrange,  and  many  a  dinner  did  it  cause 
to  stand  over.  Be  that  as  it  might,  however,  we  were 
wont  to  smack  our  unsophisticated  lips  very  sweetly  after 
discussing  a  penny-worth  of  Nannie’s  far-famed  mixture. 
This  old  woman  kept  a  calender,  and  the  fact  was  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  natives  by  a  sign  above  her  door,  which  ran 
thus  : — “  A  mangle  kept  here.”  One  night,  some  of  the 
wags  about  school  took  the  liberty  to  erase  one  letter  and 
transpose  two  others,  so  that,  next  morning,  to  the  asto¬ 
nishment  of  the  behohlers,  the  horror  of  Nannie,  and  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  mischief,  it  read, 

‘  An  angel  kept  here.”  The  old  woman  was  exceedingly 
>vroth  at  this  doubtful  sort  of  compliment.  Nannie  was 
not  a  beauty,  and  she  well  knew  she  had  little  claim  to 
such  a  title.  This  trick  was  not  forgotten  by  her  for 
many  a  day  ;  she  laid  the  blame  on  the  whole  community, 
and  insisted  that  the  master  should  flog  the  whole  school, 
in  order  that  the  real  offender  might  not  escape ;  but  Ao- 
^odi/y  who  certainly  “  did  the  deed,”  was  as  scarce  in  those 
days  as  he  is  now. 

I  he  winter  season  was  another  fruitful  source  of  joy 
and  amusement,  and,  w’hile  snow  and  ice  lasted,  we  made 
good  use  of  them.  First,  as  to  snow,  the  suburbans  and 
^e  were  wont  to  contest  the  possession  of  the  old  bridge 
''ith  the  most  eager  violence.  J'he  appearance  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  snowballs.  Hying  like  lightning  from  both  sides, 
ad  a  most  picturesque  effect :  the  balls  often  met  inid- 
'J'ay,  and  split  with  a  report  which  told  with  what  fnrr 
♦  ey  were  thrown.  With  caps  drawn  down,  and  jackets 
uttoned  up,  and  the  arms  of  our  advanced  guard  full  of 


our  harmless  implements  of  war,  we  used  to  commence 
the  action  with  the  utmost  regularity.  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  Bonaparte  ever  went  out  from  amongst  us,  but 
this  I  know,  that  our  attacks,  skirmishes,  rescues,  and 
retreats,  were  conducted  with  amilitary  truth  which  would 
have  done  honour  even  to  the  boyish  days  of  the  grand 
Napoleon  himself.  The  ice,  too,  was  the  scene  of  many 
a  well-remembered  exploit.  One  winter  the  frost  was  so 
severe,  that  carts  crossed  on  the  ice  at  the  fording  place 
for  ten  or  twelve  days.  When  it  began  to  give  way,  we 
amused  ourselves  by  cutting  large  squares  with  hatchets, 
and  detaching  them  from  the  great  body  of  the  ice,  ma¬ 
naging  our  frail  rafts  with  long  poles,  afid  steering  down 
the  water  and  through  below  the  bridge.  Two  or  three 
of  us  had  one  afternoon  hewn  out  a  tolerably-sized  raft ; 
it  was  thawing  fast,  and  the  river  was  running  broad  and 
deep  ;  we  pushed  away,  got  into  the  middle  of  the  current, 
and  made  for  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge,  intending  to 
sail  through,  and  land  at  a  green  bank  on  the  other  «ide. 
By  some  mismanagement  in  the  steerage,  our  Hat-bottomed 
bark  “  missed  poles,”  and,  before  we  could  say  “  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  crash  went  the  brittle  raft  against  the  pier  of 
the  bridge,  and  was  in  a  twinkling  smashed  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  pieces,  leaving  her  crew  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
situation.  Luckily  for  us  she  went  down,  or  rather,  ice 
went  down,  not  at,  but  a  few  yards  froniy  a  dreaded  place 
called  “  the  deep  hole,”  caused  by  the  constant  eddying 
of  the  water,  where  even  a  member  of  the  Six  Feet  CJub 
would  have  been  deprived  of  daylight.  We  Houndered 
out  from  among  the  broken  ice,  w'et  to  the  skin,  and  shi¬ 
vering  like  leaves  in  the  winter  blast,  laughed  at  by  many, 
and  pitied  by  few,  got  home,  and  did  not  attempt  the  ice- 
rafts  till — next  opportunity. 

Dear  to  the  memory  are  all  these,  and  a  thousand  more, 
reminiscences  of  our  early  years,  and  endeared  to  us  is 
the  scene  of  all  these  recollections, — 

-  Dear  is  the  school-boy  spot 

We  ne’er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot.” 

There  we  are  forg(»t  ! — a  melancholy  truth  ;  yet  there  is  a 
sad  pleasure  in  going  over  the  scenes  of  our  early  days, 
with  no  companion  save  our  own  thoughts,  and  reflecting 
j  uo  the  years  which  are  passed  by,  which  are  gone — and 
i'oi  over  ! 

The  Editor.  You  will  be  pleased  with  the  plaintive 
spirit  which  pervades  the  fcdlowing  lines : 

ON  REVISITING  THE  RHYMEr’s  GLEN,  NEAR  ABBOTSFORD. 

Returning  from  another  clime, 

I  seek  the  haunts  of  olden  time  ; 

Once  more,  at  close  of  evening  grey, 

Down  Eildon’s  side  I  fondly  stray,— 

Once  more  with  willing  steps  I  turn 
To  thee,  romantic  Huntlyburn. 

Scene  of  my  first  poetic  dreams. 

Where  all  with  fond  remembrance  teems ; 

Here,  as  thy  waters  onward  haste, 

I  mark,  in  rapture,  all  the  past. 

And  muse  on  those  delightful  hours 
When  first  I  sate  among  thy  bowers. 

Thrice  ten  long  tedious  years  have  pass’d 
Since  with  the  dawn  I  left  thee  last; 

The  glow  of  youth  was  on  my  -brow. 

My  step  was  firm  and  light, — but  now 

An  alter’d  man  thy  vale  I  seek _ 

Benumb’d  my  limbs,  and  wan  my  cheek. 

F^ach  year  the  world  new  changes  knows. 

Thy  stream  the  same  for  ever  Hows, 

S4»ft  gliding  through  the  leafy  brake. 

From  (’auldsheil’s  dark  uii fathom’d  lake, 

And  still  remains  as  pure  and  free 
As  it  of  old  was  wont  to  be ; 

And  groves  of  birch  and  hazels  greco 
Still  soften  all  thv  fair\'  scene  ! 
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‘  W  hat  charijE^es  hast  thou  mark’d  of  men, 

Since  first  thou  wast  the  Rhymer’s  Glen  ! 

Since  nightly  in  the  moonlight  clear 
The  fairies  held  their  revels  here, 

Till  the  ^ay  skylark  from  the  lawn 
Uprose  to  meet  the  silver  dawn  ; 

'  Since  first  the  clanging  bugle-horn 
To  envied  toils  awoke  the  morn, 

(Call’d  of  our  land  the  pride  and  grace 
To  seek  for  glory  in  the  chase, 

And  brought  the  deer  o’er  hill  and  dale, 

Tor  safety  to  thv  lonely  vale. 

Thy  sod  has  oft  with  blood  been  dyed. 

But  now  no  more  the  warriors  ride  ; 

The  dauntless  Thistle  and  the  Rose 
No  longer  meet  as  deadly  foes, 
l^ong  since  the  mighty  spell  is  broke, 

That  bound  us  to  St  Peter’s  yoke  ; 

The  monks,  thy  lords  in  days  of  yore. 

Will  tread  this  green  recess  no  more. 

No  more  will  chant  the  mystic  strain. 

Nor  worship  at  St  Mary’s  fane. 

The  deer  has  left  his  woodland  lair. 

Thy  furze  but  screens  the  timid  hare. 

The  eagle  from  his  cliff  has  flown, 

Succeeded  by  the  hawk  alone. 

But  in  thy  minstrel’s  lofty  rhymes 
Our  souls  revert  to  ancient  times. 

And  still  in  fancy  hover  o’er 
The  scenes  that  can  return  no  more. 

V/.  B. 

Tiii:  Kditor.  This  little  song  is  also  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor.  There  is  a  pretty  wildness  in  it,  and  it  might  be 
•  successfully  set  to  music: 

SONG. 

O  bury  me  deep  in  the  trackless  sea. 

Let  the  freshening  breeze  around  me  hover  ; 

Let  the  soft  bed  of  coral  my  pillow  be, 

And  the  circling  waters  lap  me  over. 

With  their  robes  of  green,  and  their  eyes  of  pearl, 

'  Let  the  nymphs  of  ocean  my  vigils  keep; 

Let  my  bed  be  deck’d  with  the  sapphire  and  beryl, 
And  the  waves’  gentle  murmur  lull  me  to  sleep. 
For  I  have  lovc<l  the  ocean  wide. 

And  fearless  rode  o’er  the  rising  billow  ; 

There  let  me  re]»ose  beneath  its  tide, 

Dearer  to  me  than  the  downy  pillow. 

O  bury  me  dee]»  in  the  trackless  sea. 

Let  the, freshening  breeze  around  me  hover; 

I^et  the  K4>ft  bed  of  coral  my  pillow  be. 

And  the  circling  Avaters  lap  me  over. 

W.  B. 

The  Editor.  Indicative  of  a  yet  higher  order  of  ge¬ 
nius,  aruT  of  a  more  glowing  imagination,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  composition,  by  one  Avho  has  not  hitherto  come  before 
the  world  as  a. poet,  but  who  certainly  promises  yet  to 
distinguish  himself  in  that  department  of  literature.  Let 

us  request  your  attention  to  this  production  : 

? 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DESERT. - A  VISION. 

.  Bt/  J.  ir.  Orel. 

No  human  form  could  I  espy,  no  habitation  there, 

But  only  three  black  castle  walls,  most  miser.ably  bare  ; 
And  near,  two  rotten  leafless  trees  were  staring  on  each 
other. 

And  therb  they  hiss’d  with  the  hissing  wind,  like  brother 
’gainst  a  brother. 

A^vay  and  away  I  wander’d,  o’er  the  far  and  desert  waste  ; 
I  went  as  if  my  life  in  heaven  dejauided  on  my  haste  ; 
And  through  the  long  and  weary  night  I  hurried  on  my 
way. 

For  I  sicken’d  at  the  dreariness  1  had  beheld  tliat  day  ; 


And  Avhen  the  dawn  flush’d  o’er  the  earth,  I  laid  me  down 
to  rest, 

The  frowning  heavens  my  canopy,  my  btd  the  cheerless 
waste. 

And,  lo  !  within  my  dreiiming  sleep,  the  Avindsand  storms 
Avere  gone, 

Like  a  child’s  sweet  face  Avas  the  smiling  sky,  so  cheer- 
fulU'  it  shone  ; 

And  perfumes  faint  came  o’er  the  sense,  as  from  street 
gardens  nigh. 

Upon  the  breeze  swift  odours  pass’d,  as  love-thoughts  on 
a  sigh. 

At  length,  (di  lieaA'enly  thing  !  I  sraa',  afar  unto  the  west 
A  glorious  sight,  Avhich  yet  doth  dwell  like  music  in  my 
breast  ; 

It  AANTs  the  first  green  loA'ely  thing  tliat  yet  had  struck  my 
sight. 

And  I  felt  as  a  loosen’d  captive  feels,  Avhen  he  looks  on 
heaven’s  loved  light  ; 

I  ran  as  runs  the  wild  deer  proud,  Avhen  lie  hears  t’le 
clarion  ring. 

Or  the  Arab’s  thirsty  Avar-horse,  Avhen  he  snorts  the  de* 
sert  spring. 

’T\A^as  a  lone  and  beauteous  flower,  Avhich  shed  its  per¬ 
fume  on  the  air  ; 

Like  a  stately  herb  Avhich  angels  love,  it  stood  in  grandeur 
there  : 

I  thought  on  the  rose  and  the  A'iolet,  and  I  thought  on 
the  hairbell  blue, 

j  And  the  sensitive  plant,  and  anemone,  Avith  its  cup  of  sil- 
{  ver  deAV  ; 

I  And  I  thought  on  the  tulip  and  hyacinth,  and  the  flowers 
I  beneath  the  Avave, 

j  And  the  poison-staying  asphodel,  which  aa’RS  soAA’uonthe 
I  dead  man’s  grave  ; 

I  And  I  thought  on  all  i*arth’s  fragrant  floAvers — and  many 
I  and  sweet  are  they — 

!  Of  floAA'ers  of  passion,  and  scent,  and  loA’e,  AA’hich  breathe 
in  the  poet’s  lay  ; — 

But  dearer,  lovelier,  sweeter  far,  AA^as  that  odour-breathing 
flower, 

Which  shed  such  perfume,  faint  and  deep,  the  dreary 
desert  o’er. 

It  was  not  yelloAA%  nor  Avhite,  nor  red,  nor  purple,  nor 
green,  nor  blue. 

Nor  like  those  flowers  which  poets  clothe  AAuth  fancy’s 
eA^ei’A'  hue  ; 

Its  leaves  AA'ere  rimm’d  as  the  cA^e  clouds  are,  AA'ith  the 
sun’s  last  parting  beam — 

A  soft,  and  a  rich,  and  a  golden  shade,  like  a  moon-re¬ 
flecting  stream. 

And  a  Avarm  and  odorous  scent  breathed  up,  like  a  breeze 
of  the  gentle  AA’est, 

And  a  rosy  gloAV  tinged  every  leaf,  like  the  depth  of  a 
maiden’s  lireast ; 

You  might  have  deem’d  it  a  heaA^en-loA’ed  floAA’cr,  jnst 
fall’n  from  the  summer  sky. 

And  the  dewdrop  gleaming  in  its  cup,  the  tear  of  aw 
angel’s  eve. 

And  a  bubbling  fount  beside  its  foot  gaA’e  music  deep  and 

AAUld, 

Gentle,  and  soft,  and  musical,  as  the  breathing  of  a  child; 
And  its  crystal  depths  AA'ere  still  and  clear,  as  a  winter 
moonbeam’s  light. 

And  its  heaving  breast  Avas  full  and  fair,  as  a  virgin  s 
bosom  bright ; 

And  the  delicate  murmuring  melody,  Avhich  at  cA'ery  thro 
Avas  heard. 

Was  deeper,  sweeter,  more  intense,  than  the  song  of  t  e 
forest  bird, — 

A  song  like  a  zephyr  sighing  ’mong  the  gay  and  amorous 
trees. 

As  it  fondles  and  kisses  the  paiitijig  leaves  in  its  Avantow 
gallantries ; 
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Or  the  wild  low  chant  of  a  fairy  hand  o’er  the  grave  of 
a  sister  dead, 

Or  the  music  of  their  silvery  wings,  as  they  float  o’er  the 
dreamer’s  head. 

\nd  1  hnelt  me  down  hy  that  lonely  flower,  and  I  knelt 
hy  that  crystal  spring, 

\nd  I  drank  from  that  stream,  whose  melody  was  deeper 
than  bird  might  sing  ; — 

To  the  golden  rim  of  the  gentle  flow'er  1  gave  one  fervent 
kiss. 

Tor  I  could  not  help  hut  deeply  love  this  child  of  the 
wilderness. 

Oh  beautiful,  oh  heaiitifiil,  are  the  dreamy  things  we  see, 
The  goldcn-hued  illusions  of  the  realm  of  fantasy  ! 

Oh  the  shadows  wild  and  gay  which  float  before  the  eye 
in  dreams ! 

Are  thev  glimpses  dim  of  hidden  joys  and  bright  Elysian 
gleams — 

The  gifts  of  the  guardian  spirit  kind  that  watches  our 
couch  in  sleep. 

And  thus  gives  token  of  coming  bliss  to  those  who  mourn 
and  weep  ? 

Or  are  they  glittering  nothings,  which  .attract  the  mental 
eye — 

Visions  of  things  which  dwell  not  in  the  earth,  nor  sea, 
nor  sky — 

Unreal  spirits  sent  to  haunt  the  child  of  poetry  ? 
Guisborouyh,  Yorkshire. 

(Dlh  (^Tctbcvus.  The  man  who  \vrote  that  has  a  highly 
poetical  temperament,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged.  I 
see  he  dates  Guisborough,  in  Y(»rkshire  ; — why  is  the 
lyre  of  your  old  friend  Danby,  w'ho  now  resides  there, 
silent  ? 

The  Editor.  We  know  not  the  cause  ;  but  we  regret 

the  fact.  If  you  are  not  tired - 

01^1  (^^CVbcvUl3.  Tired  !  My  dearest  Editor,  I  could 
listen  to  such  compositions,  enhanced,  as  they  are,  by  the 
rich,  mellow’,  and  manly  tones  of  your  voice,  for  a  whole 
year. 

The  Editor.  We  shall  not  tax  your  patience  quite  so 
long,  for  there  are  only  three  other  effusions  which  w’e 
intend  to  separate  at  present  from  these  mighty  heaps  be  ¬ 
fore  and  around  us.  The  first  is  entitled 

HUMAN  LIFE. 

Like  a  boat  on  the  w’ave 

When  a  storm’s  in  the  skv, — 

Like  the  rose  o’er  a  grave 
When  the  w’inter  is  nigh, — 

Like  a  star  w  hen  it  streams 

Through  the  clouds  in  their  flight, — 

Like  the  fabric  of  dreams 

*^Iid  the  slumbers  of  night, — 

Like  the  lam])  that  is  lit 
In  the  mist  o’er  the  moor, 

Or  the  bubbles  that  flit 
lly  the  rude  rocky  shore. 

Is  the  vision  of  life  in  this  tempest -tost  clime, 

A  shadow’  fast  fleeting — a  moment  of  time. 

As  the  bark — ,as  the  star — 

Disappe.'ir,  and  are  gone. 

And  their  destiny  far 

Is  mysterious — unknown, — 

As  the  rose  fades  aw’ay 

From  our  hojies  and  our  te.ars, — 

And  our  bright  dreams  decay 
In  the  rude  w’reck  of  years, — 

As  the  meteor-lam])  flies 
To  its  <lee])  w’ater  cave. 

And  the  wund-bithhle  dies 
On  the  first  dashing  wave — 

S<)  sinks  to  his  doom — hut  a  s])an  from  his  birth, 
i  he  sjM)rt  of  his  p.assions — the  monarch  of  earth. 
^rumlitlucj  near  Slonehavcn, 


The  Editor.  Our  next  poem  puts  us  in  mind  of  a 
cpiestion  wdiich  W’e  have  long  wished  to  ask  you,  ©III 
©CVbcvUS; — w’ere  you  ever  in  love  ? 

[T/ic  hair  of  ©fvbcrilfii  becomes  first  m/,  then 
black,  then  yrej/  ;  his  eyes  flash  fire  ;  and  his  whole 
body  is  concidsed.  A  pause. 

The  Editor.  Enough.  We  are  answ’ered.  Here  is 
the  poem  ; 

A  lover’s  hour. 

'  J3y  M  illiani  Arndalc. 

A  st.ar  was  twinkling  in  the  w’est. 

And  rising  o’er  our  w’oody  hill  ; 

The  moon,  upspringing  from  her  nest, 

Turn’d  looks  of  light  on  lake  and  rill ; 

Afar  w’as  heard  the  surging  sea 
Hustling  o’er  the  ])el)hled  strand, 

A  low  dull  moan, — it  seem’d  to  be 
The  ri})])le  dying  on  the  sand  ! 

Soft  flow’d  our  thoughts  that  twilight  hour, 

As  I  s.at  hy  thee  in  that  lonely  bow'er. 

And  gazed  uncheck’d  on  those  dark  fringed  eyes. 

Where  I  saw  reflected  the  deep  blue  skies, 

And  felt  thy  averted  glance  revealing 
The  tenderness  wdiich  o’er  thee  stealing, 

]Made  thee  turn  gently  round  with  one  full  look, 

A  brief,  a  single  look  ! — and  all  w’as  told  ! 

Sw’eet  were  our  thoughts  that  silent  hour. 

As  the  moon  bcjims  checqiier’d  through  our  bower. 

And  w’hen  our  shadows  startled  thee. 

And  closer  still  thou  cre])t  to  me, 

I  felt  thy  bosom  quickly  ])rest 
One  vielding  moment  to  my  breast  ! 

Earth  w’as  forgot — it  W’as  holy  bliss 
To  love  .a  maiden  so  gentle  as  thee  ; 

And  though  w’e  met  in  one  deep  kiss. 

Our  hearts  w’cre  cjilm  as  that  evening  sea. 

And  then,  thy  hand  w’as  ])laced  in  mine. 

And  we  knelt  mid  flow’ers  in  the  ])ale  moonshine; 

And  W’e  vow’’d  in  our  hearts — for  no  words  w’cre  s]>okcn— • 
That  the  link  of  true-love  should  never  be  broken. 
Colliston,  September,  18*29. 

©Ih  ©CVbcvUS.  [Still  muck  ayitated.)  An  hour  such 
as  is  here  desi^ribeil  can  only  exist  once  in  all  this  long  and 
dreary  life, — the  first  hour  in  w  hich  mutual  ])assion  is 
confessed,  is  felt,  is  rejoiced  in.  Let  it  be  hacked  up  for 
ever  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  the  heart.  INIeu  may 
dream  of  living  it  over  again  ;  but  it  is  im])ossil)le.  'I'he 
w’hole  soul  w’ill  never  more  foam  and  s])arkle  u])  so  high. 
IVIuch  of  the  ethereal  essence  has  been  ex])ended,  and  what 
is  left,  gradually  subsides  into  the  stale  flat  lees  of  ordi¬ 
nary  existence.  Better  to  la;  a  vam])ire,  and  dig  ii])  the 
dead,  than  endure  the  misery  of  vainly  lamenting  over 
the  shadow’s  of  the  ])ast  ! 

The  Editor.  Apropos  of  the  de.ad,  here  is  a  sad  and 
gentle  ])oein,  w’hich  will  tend  to  soothe  your  somewhat 
perturbed  spirit.  It  is  the  last  we  shall  produce  : 

THE  CIIUKUHVARD. 

7i//  llionias  Drydson, 

At  most  times  I  feel  it  a  dreary  thing 
To  walk  in  the  churchyard  alom‘. 

Though  the  moments  go  by  on  sunny  wing, 

And  bright  is  each  scul])tured  stone. 

Oh  !  the  grisly  likeness  of  Death  is  there, 

And  a  heavy  sadness  weighs  down  the  air. 

I  live  and  I  move  where  tliose  have  moved. 

Who  beneath  my  feet  decay  ; 

I  think  of  a  home  and  of  fVien<|s  beloved, — 

And  those  sleepers,  so  once  did  they. 

They  turn’d  to  that  home,  and  the  morning  shine 
Brought  the  joy  to  their  bosoms  it  brings  to  mine. 
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There’s  a  voice  in  the  dark  rank  grave-weeds  too, 

That  mocks  at  iny  hope  and  fear  : — 

“  He  was  young, — but  he  gasp’d  out  a  long  adieu, 

And  we  revel  above  him  here.” 

Thus  speak  the  intruders  where  man  is  less 
Than  the  weed  in  his  poison’d  helplessness. 

Yet  mournfully  pleasing  it  is,  I  ween. 

To  read  on  the  tomb  of  some  long-lost  friend, 
(While  memory  brings  us  the  days  that  have  been,) 
How  his  life  was  blameless,  and  calm  his  end  : — 
Then  mingles  a  ray  with  our  spirit’s  gloom — 

Heaven  in  contrast  with  mortal  doom. 

But  many  moods  of  mind  there  be — 

Coming  and  going  like  light  and  shade 
O’er  the  green  fields  of  summer — and  blessed  is  he 
Whom  the  black  cloud  of  sadness  hath  seldom  sway’d. 
At  most  times,  though  sunshine  is  in  the  sky, 

I  shrink  from  the  lonely  cemetery. 

The  Editor.  The  many  peris  who  still  surround  our 
gates  must  exert  their  patience  for  a  time,  for  we  cannot 
yet  give  them  admission  to  our  paradise. 

C^etbetUS.  Why  should  you  ?  Are  there  not  in¬ 
numerable  drivellers,  who  ought  to  be  kept  as  far  from 
you  as  midges  from  the  sun  ; — creatures  that  buzz  in 
your  ear  ;  and  when  you  will  not  deign  to  listen  to  them, 
seek  for  revenge,  by  attempting  to  sting  you,  although  a 
wasp  might  as  well  attempt  to  sting  Ben  Lomond? 

The  Editor.  Nay,  let  us  part  in  peace  with  our  con¬ 
tributors  ; — .we  have  a  liking  for  them  all. 

Enter  Peter. 

Peter.  Eighteen  printer’s  Devils  have  just  arrived  in 
a  triumphal  car,  to  convey  the  manuscript  of  the  next 
Number  of  the  Literary  Journal  to  the  Printing-office. 

©Itl  (FfVbCVU0.  It  is  a  contrivance  of  mine.  The  car 
is  built  after  the  fashion  of  an  Eastern  chariot ;  and  both 
the  vehicle  itself,  and  the  four  black  horses  which  draw 
it,  I  purchased  as  a  present  for  the  Editor  in  his  Slip¬ 
pers.  (  The  Editor  bows.)  I  have  to  request,  in  return, 
one  favour, — that  you  will  allow  me  to  drive  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  forthcoming  Number  to  the  Printer’s  my¬ 
self. 

The  Editor.  By  all  means. — Peter,  order  the  Devils 
to  enter  and  receive  the  copy. 

[Exit  Peter. 

CTcvberUJJ.  I  have  long  been  distressed  to  think 
that  any  of  your  immortal  lucubrations  should  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  press,  just  as  if  they  w'ere  the  writings  of  any 
ordinary  man  ;  but  I  have  now,  by  the  present  expedient, 
obviated  the  difficulty.  The  triumphal  car,  as  it  heb- 
domadally  gleams  along  Prince’s  Street,  will  be  at  once 
recognised,  and  many  an  anxious  anticipation  will  be 
awakened  as  to  the  contents  of  the  succeeding  Number. 
The  Editor.  Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  you. 

[Re-enter  Peter y  followed  by  the  eighteen  Printer's 
Devils.  The  Editor  gives  a  quantity  of  manu¬ 
script  to  eachy  and  then  presenting  his  hand  to  ©lU 
(frct*bfl*U)8,  leads  him  out  to  the  doovy  followed  by 
Peter  and  the  Devils.  01^1  (Tcvbct  US  ascends  the 
boXy  and  the  eighteen  Devik  seat  themselves  in  the 
car.  The  crowd  assembled  round  the  house  give 
three  cheers.  (Dili  Cevbcrus  and  the  Devils  bow 
respectfully  to  the  Editor,  and  the  horses  set  off  at 
fuU  speed.  Exeunt  the  Editor  and  Peter  into  the 
house.  The  Scene  closes. 


REMINISCENCES  AND  RELICS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

W  E  were  lately  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
interesting  relics  of  Scotland’s  favourite  poet,  Burns,  and 
also  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  and 
highly  interesting  portrait  of  the  bard.  Some  farther  in¬ 


formation  upon  this  subject  has  since  been  put  into  our 
hands,  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  now  cominuni 
eating  to  our  readers.  The  portrait  already  mentioneii 
having  been  shown  to  ]Mr  Alexander  Smellie,  the  son  of 
the  gentleman  who  printed  the  first  edition  of  Burns’s 
Poems,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Messrs  Constable  and  Co 
which,  with  their  permission,  we  now  subjoin,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest : 


‘‘  Edinburghy  Sth  Jan.  18.30. 


“  Gentlemen,— As  I  have  been  requested  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  original  portrait  of  Burns  recently  disco¬ 
vered,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  opportunities  I  had  of 
judging  of  his  likeness.  From  the  beginning,  I  think, 
of  January,  1787,  when  the  first  Edinburgh  edition  of 
his  poems  was  begun  to  be  printed  by  my  father,  till 
about  the  middle  of  April  of  the  same  year,  I  sat  every 
day  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  desk,  reading  to  Burns  the 
manuscript  of  his  poems,  while  he  corrected  the  proof- 
sheets.  Some  time  after  this  period,  I  occasionally  met 
with  him  in  Mr  Hill’s  house.  I  also  frequently  saw 
him  at  the  meetings  of  the  Oochallan  Fencibles,  a  con¬ 
vivial  club,  consisting  of  many  of  the  first  literary  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  day,  which  met  in  a  tavern  kept  by  one 
Douglas,  in  the  Anchor  Close,  where  the  members  of 
that  corps  used  to  pit  the  Poet  and  my  father  against  each 
other  in  contests  of  wit  and  irony.  Though  1  had  thus 
such  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  it  is  somewhat 
curious  that  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  at  all  remark¬ 
able  about  his  eyes,  which  some  persons  have  described  as 
being  so  keen  and  penetrating.  I  cannot,  however,  for¬ 
get  the  peculiarity  of  manner  which  he  exhibited  on  his 
first  appearance  in  my  father’s  printing-office.  He  was 
dressed  much  in  the  style  of  a  plain  country  farmer,  in 
a  grey  coat,  striped  vest,  and  his  usual  buckskin  breeches 
and  boots.  He  walked  three  or  four  times  from  one  end 
of  the  composing  room  to  the  other,  cracking  a  long  whip, 
to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  compositors  and  press¬ 
men  ;  and  although  portions  of  the  manuscript  of  his 
poems  w’ere  l>ing  before  every  compositor  in  the  house, 
he  never  once  looked  at  what  they  were  doing,  nor  asked 
a  single  question.  He  frequently  repeated  this  odd  prac¬ 
tice  during  his  visits  to  the  printing-office,  and  always  in 
the  same  strange  and  inattentive  manner.  We  had  been 
told,  when  the  poems  were  first  sent  to  be  printed,  and 
before  Burns  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  printing- 
office,  that  they  were  the  composition  of  a  common  illi¬ 
terate  ploughman  ;  and  though  I  w^as  at  that  time  a 
young  man,  the  cracking  of  the  wffiip,  and  the  strangely 
uncouth  and  unconcerned  manner  of  Burns,  always  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  the  notion  that  he  wished  to  assume  the 
clownish  appearance  of  a  country  rustic  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  what  naturally  belonged  to  him. 

“  I  saw  the  original  portrait,  by  Nasmyth,  in  Mrs  Burns s 
house,  Dumfries,  in  1796,  when  I  was  introduced  to  her 
hy  Mrs  Riddel  of  Woodley  Park,  (not  of  GleiirMl, 
as  she  has  been  so  often  erroneously  designated,)  a  lady 
much  celebrated  by  Burns,  and  tbe  writer  of  a  very  in¬ 
genious  critiipie  on  his  poetical  works.  1  well  remem¬ 
ber,  one  evening  shortly  after  his  funeral,  of  this  same 
lady,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  proposing  to  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  to  the  burial  place  of  Burns.  We  according!) 
went  together,  and  at  the  dead  of  night  planted  laurels 
on  his  grave.  Mrs  Riddel,  on  my  return  from  Dum¬ 
fries  to  Edinburgh,  gave  me  a  letter  of  intriKluction  to 
the  celebrated  Clarinda,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  t  ^ 
Canongate.  Clarinda  w^as  so  kiiul  as  to  read  to  me  ^ 
number  of  the  letters  which  she  had  received  from  ’ 


many  of  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print. 

“  Before  I  saw  this  portrait  of  Burns  by  Mr  Taj 
I  had  never  seen  any  thing  at  all  like  him,  except  the  eo^ 
graving  done  by  Beugo  for  the  first  Eilinburgh 
his  Poems,  which  was,  in  my  opinion,  tar  liker 
portrait  by  Nasmyth,  from  which  it  was  taken, 
may  have  been  ow’ing  to  the  engraver’s  having;  i^^ 
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tnke  not,  had  frequent  sittings  of  the  Bard,  during  the 
progress  of  the  engraving,  in  addition  to  Nasmyth’s  por¬ 
trait  lying  before  him. 

“  Tht?  "^hich  I  have  now  seen  in  the  hands 

of  the  engraver,  I  think  a  remarkably  striking  likeness — 
go  much  so,  that  I  recognised  it  the  instant  it  was  shown 
to  me.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  liker  than  that  done 
bv  Nasmyth.  Of  this  I  conceive  there  cannot  be  the 
smallest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  features  of  the  celebrated  original.  I 
pointed  out  to  Mr  Idorsburgh,  the  engraver,  what  I 
thought  a  small  defect  in  the  Portrait,  which  he  said  he 
would  endeavour  to  correct  in  the  engraving. 

‘‘  After  what  I  have  stated,  I  need  not  add  that  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  this  invalu¬ 
able  Portrait. — I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  ser¬ 
vant  Alex.  Smellie.”* 


These  reminiscences  are  characteristic  and  striking. 
From  another  gentleman  of  respectability  in  F^dinburgh 
we  received,  a  few  days  ago,  a  communication  contaitiing 
some  curious  particulars  illustrative  of  Burns’s  popular 
and  beautiful  song,  “  My  Nannie,  O.”  We  willingly 
give  his  letter  a  place  also  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 


«  Sir, — None  of  the  editors  or  biographers  of  our  im¬ 
mortal  Poet  seem  to  know  any  thing  of  the  heroine  or 
history  of  the  beautiful  song,  ‘  My  Nannie,  ().*  Mr 
Lockhart,  though  latest  of  them,  refers  this  song  to  the 
time  when  the  Poet  lived  at  Mossgiel,  and  ascribes  it  to 
one  of  the  many  minor  love  attachments  to  which  the 
Poet,  he  thinks,  was  so  prone.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it  were  these  : — Burns 
published  at  Kilmarnock,  as  is  Avell  known,  the  first  col¬ 
lected  edition  of  his  poems,  which  w'as  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Wilson,  bookseller  and  printer  there,  a 
worthy  and  respectable  man,  whom  I  knew  well.  While 
the  work  was  in  progress,  Burns  resided  in  Kilmarnock, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  furnish  manuscript  for  the 
press,  and  revise  the  ]n*oof  sheets.  During  that  season, 
he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wilson,  who 
was  opulent  and  hospitable,  and  possessed  taste  and  ta¬ 
lent  enough  to  relish  the  charms  of  Burns’s  conversation. 
Mr  Wilson  had  recently  before  married  a  daughter  of  Mr 
AV  illiam  Sheriff,  farmer  at  Broomhouse,  in  East  Lothian  ; 
and  Agnes,  an  unmarried  daughter  of  Mr  Sheriff ’s  family, 
familiarly  called  Nannie  by  her  sister,  was  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs  W  ilson  at  the  time  the  printing  of  this  volume  was 
going  on.  Nannie  was  eminently  beautiful,  with  sweet, 
engaging  manners,  and  Burns  was  delighted  with  so  fas¬ 
cinating  a  young  creature.  As  he  often  spoke  in  her 
praise,  her  sister — whom  I  have  often  heard  mention  the 
circumstances — suggested  that  he  should  make  her  the 
subject  ot  a  song.  lie  said,  ‘  That  would  not  he  difficult, 
but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  her  among  scenery 
somewhat  more  poetical  than  the  houses  and  streets  of 
Kilmarnock,’  lie  soon  produced  the  admirable  song, 
My  Nannie,  O  ;’  in  the  MS.,  and  also  in  the  first  edition 
of  which,  he  described  her  as  residing  ‘  Behind  yon  hills 
'vhere  Stinchar  fiows’ — which  hills  she  had  never  seen — 
but  which  term  Stinchar,  he  afterwards  altered  to  Liigar 
both  of  them  streams  in  the  south  of  Ayrshire — on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  softer  name.  The  lovely  Nannie,  who  was 
luaternal  aunt  to  my  wife — the  latter  being,  indeed,  named 
**lter  her — marrierl,  soon  after,  Mr  Morton,  a  respectable 
>oung  man,  whom  she  accompanied  to  the  West  Indies, 
''  here,  some  years  alter,  both  of  them  died,  leaving  two 
c  ddren,  with  a  competency  for  their  support. 

Though  I  would  prefer  anonymous  publication,  yet 
I  }ou  think  authentication  of  the  facts  I  have  stated  of 
imjw»rtance,  you  are  welcome  to  subjoin,  in  jilace  of  my 
*uitials,  my  name  and  address  as  in  the  envelope. — I  am, 

.1.  d." 


of  Swuisl^ Antfnuaric^"'*  ***  thirty  year.  Secretary  to  the  Society 


From  another  source  we  have  been  supplied  with  two 
curious  relics  of  Burns.  The  first  is  probably  the  last 
letter  he  ever  wrote,  bearing  date  “July  16th,  1796,”  which 
is  two  days  later  than  any  other  hitherto  published.  He 
died  upon  the  20th  of  the  sjime  month.  It  is  a  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  from  the  Brow,  near  Dumfries,  to  the  late  Mr 
James  Gracie  of  that  town,  and  is  in  these  words,  wdiich 
we  copy  verbatim  from  the  original,  now  in  our  posses¬ 
sion  : 

“  My  dear  Sir, — It  would  be  doing  high  injustice  to 
this  place  not  to  acknowledge  that  my  rheumatisms  have 
deidved  great  benefit  from  it  already  ;  hut,  alas,  my  loss  of 
appetite  still  continues.  I  shall  not  need  your  kind  offer 
this  week^  ami  I  return  to  town  the  beginning  of  next 
week,  it  not  being  a  tide  week.  I  am  detaining  a  man 
in  a  burning  hurry.  So  God  bless  you  !  R.  Burns. 
Weden.  Morn.” 

We  consider  the  other  relic,  which  we  obtain  from  the 
same  source,  still  more  curious  : 

“  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,”  says  our  informant, 
“  INIrs  Burns  presented  me  with  a  volume  of  ‘  The 
World,’  with  many  of  Burns’s  holograph  remarks  written 
upon  it  ;  and  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves  are  the  following 
lines,  written  with  a  pencil,  much  defaced,  yet  pretty 
legible,  and  in  Burns’s  hand.” 

We  are  not  aware  that  these  lines  have  ever  before  ap¬ 
peared  in  print.  They  may  aptly  be  entitled, — 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  FERGUSON. 

“  Ill-fated  genius!  heaven-taught  Ferguson  I 

What  heart  that  feels,  and  will  not  yield  a  tear, 

To  think  life’s  sun  did  set  ere  well  begun 
To  shed  its  infiuence  on  thy  bright  ciireer. 

Oh  !  why  should  truest  worth  and  genius  pine 
Beneath  the  iron  grasp  of  want  and  woe. 

While  titled  knaves  and  idiot  greatness  shine 
In  all  the  splendour  fortune  can  bestow.” 

These  lines  are  every  way  characteristic  of  Burns.  We 
are  at  all  times  glad  to  he  the  means  of  rescuing  from  obli¬ 
vion  aught  that  may  belong  to  the  memory  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  dead  ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  whose  memorv  we 
are  more  anxious  that  justice  should  be  done  than  to  that 
of  Robert  Burns. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OP 
EDINBURGH. 

WERNERIAN  SOCIETY. 

Saturday^  23d  January, 
David  Falconer,  Esq.,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Present^ — Professors  Jameson,  Ritchie,  Briinton,  Graham; 
Drs  Gillies,  John  Aitken,  (’oldstream  ;  C.  G.  S.  Men- 

teath,  Henry  Witham,  James  Wilson, - Torrie,  Mai'k 

Watt, - Stark, - A  die,  F^wjuires,  &c.  &c. 

There  were  read,  1st,  “  Notices  on  Coal,  under  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  near  to  Leicester,  by  Mr  F’oster (Mun- 
municated  by  Henry  Witham,  F2s<juire ;  on  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jameson  made  some  observations,  tending  to  prove 
that  this  |K>sition  of  coal  strata  is  not  so  unfrequent  as  has 
been  siipposiMl ;  and  2d,  A  paper  “  On  the  Circulation  of 
the  Bbaxl  in  the  FVtus,  in  Man  and  in  the  lower  Animals,” 
by  Dr  John  Aitken.  We  regret  that  the  utter  imfiossibility 
of  rendering  the  subjects  of  these  interesting  communica¬ 
tions  intelligible  to  our  readers,  unaide<l  by  the  diiigrams 
which  accompanied  the  one,  and  the  s)>eciiiiens  which  !ic- 
companied  the  other,  obliL'es  us  to  forego  our  intention  of 
atteTnf;ting  a  sketch  of  their  contents. 

Before  the  termination  <»f  the  meeting,  an  experiment  of 
a  highly  interesting  nature  was  exhihitt'd  by  Mr  Reid.  It 
had  occurred  to  this  gentleman,  that  if  the  heat  given  out 
by  a  email  ball  of  chalk,  exposed  to  the  united  action  of  oxy- 
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pjen  and  hydrogen  gases,  in  a  state  of  ignition,  were  reflect¬ 
ed  and  condensed  between  two  concave  polished  surfaces,  a 
very  jmwerfiil  effect  would  be  produced.  He  accordingly 
tried  the  experiments,  and  found  that,  by  means  of  a  ball 
of  chalk,  not  larger  than  a  small  hazel-nut,  objects  were 
ignited  in  the  focus  of  the  opposite  mirror,  which,  ccrteris 
parihuSj  in  ordiiiary  experiments,  required  the  use  ot  a  red- 
hot  iron  ball,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  will  be 
recolUnjtiM  by  our  readers,  that  about  two.  years  ago  it  was 
proposed  (we  think  by  Captain  Drummond)  to  employ  the 
intense  light,  create<l  by  the  above-mentioned  jirocess,  in 
light-houses  during  foggy  weather.  Mr  Reid,  in  a  second 
experiment  on  the  present  occasion,  produced,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  common  light-house  reflector,  an  effect  of  light 
vivid  and  diizzling  beyond  description. 


be  kept  from  the  action  of  the  air,  it  is  to  be  covered  with 
mixture  of  Punic  wax  and  oil.  All  these  operations  tl 
specimens  exhibit  sufficiently  well.  On  the  largest  one  ^  a 
some  of  the  others,  impressions  of  the  flattened  reeds  iw^ 
be  seen,  as  well  as  the  various  coatings  i>f  lime  and  stuc^^ 
increasiiig  in  fineness  towards  the  coloin  ed  surface.  Tk’ 
various  <x)Iours  also  clearly  appear  to  have  been  put  on 
fore  the  stucco  had  been  dry,  from  their  having  sunk  111^ 
it  in  some  places  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch.”  ^ 
The  Secretary  read  the  c(mclusion  of  C"ol.  ^liller’s  essa  ’ 
on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Grampius,  which  contain 

ed  a  narrative  of  what  the  essayist  believed  to  have  beeii 
Agricola’s  movements  during  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
year  in  which  it  was  fought. 


life 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Mondap,  2bth  January, 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Professor  Brunton  ;  Drs  Hibbert  and  Carson  ; 

Thomas  Allan,  James  Skene,  Donald  Gregory,  - 

Dennison,  Esquires,  &c.  &c. 

Among  other  donations  this  evening  presented  to  the  So¬ 
ciety,  were  some  specimens  of  the  Ancient  Painting  on  the 
walls  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  at  Rome,  from  William  Dyce, 
Esq.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institution.  What  follows 
is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  doiior,  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  fragments  : — “  I  am  sorry  that  the  fragments,  from 
their  smallness,  do  not  exhibit  the  character  of  ancient 
painting  so  fully  as  some  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  in  tliis  country  ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  al¬ 
ready  in  the  Museum,  they  may,  perhaps,  bethought  wor¬ 
thy  ^of  a  place  until  some  better  specimens  be  procured. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  are  sufficiently  interesting, 
and  may  sej*ve,  with  the  help  of  Vitruvius,  to  give  us  a  pretty' 
correct  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Roman 
fresco  ]minting  was  executed ;  flu*  between  the  age  of 
Augustus  (in  which  Vitruvius  lived)  and  that  of  Titus,  (in 
whose  day's  the  Baths  were  built, )  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any'  great  change,  either  in  the  sty'le  of  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  their  houses,  or  in  the  manner  of  their  execu¬ 
tion.  This  might  be  made  to  appear  by'  a  comparison  of 
the  remains  of  either  age  with  those  of  the  other,  or 
by  tra4dng  the  complete  <‘orrespondence  which  is  found  to 
«?xist  between  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius  and  the 
practice  followed  by'  the  artists  of  the  days  of  Titus.  Vi¬ 
truvius,  like  a  true  antiipiarian,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
vitiated  taste  which  prevailed  among  his  countrymen  at  the 
})eriod  when  he  wrote.  ‘  They'  love,’  says  he,  ‘  to  represent 
things  which  neither  exist,  nor  can  bis  nor  have  been.’ 
‘Painting,’  he  continues,  ‘represents  things  which  either 
exist  or  may  exist ;  but  in  these  days  subjects  are  painted, 
whose  prototypes  are  nowhere  to  l>e  observed  in  nature. 
For,  instead  of  columns,  we  And  reeds  substituted  ;  instead 
of  t)ediinents,  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  tendrils  of  plants.  Can¬ 
delabra  are  made  to  support  little  temples,  fnun  the  roofs  of 
which  branches  spring  out,  bearing  absurd  figures.  And 
again,  we  find  other  stalks  bearing  figures,  some  with  human 
heads,  others  with  heads  of ’beasts.  These  new  fashions 
have  so  much  prevailed,  that,  for  want  of  competent  judges, 
true  ait  is  little  esteemed.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  cande¬ 
labrum  to  sup)M>rt  ahorse,  or  for  figures  to  grow  on  stalks?’ 
&c.  &c.  I  am  sorry'  the  fragments  I  have  procured  are  too 
small  to  exhibit  spei^imensof  this  grotesque  work  alluded  to 
and  condemned  bv  Vitruvius.  Any' one,  however,  who  has 
seen  the  baths  of  Titus,  can  testify  that  the  style  of  their 
decoration  is  precisely'  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by'  Vi¬ 
truvius ;  or  that,  if  any  difference  exists,  it  is,  that  the  very 
fault  pointed  out  by  him,  is  carried,  if  possible,  to  a  gi'eater 
.excess.  That  the  mode  of  execution  was  the  same  as  that 
laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  will  immediately'  appear  if  we 
compare  his  words  with  the  apf>earances  in  the  fragments. 
He  say's,  that  after  the  beams  of  a  chamber  are  fixed,  Greek 
reeds,  previously  bruisM  or  presswl  flat,  are  to  be  tie<l  to 
them  ;  after  which,  various  layers,  or  coats,  of  lime,  are  to 
be  laid  on — the  first  com|M>sed  of  lime,  and  very  coarse  sand 
—the  second  of  lime,  and  finer  sand — the  third  of  lime  and 
line  sand,  inixtHl  with  marble  dust.  The  wall  is  then  to  lie 
finished  by  three  sepwate  c^iatings  of  stucco  and  marble 
dust;  on  the  last  of  which,  while  wet,  the  coloui’s,  mixe<l 
with  size;  ai*c  to  be  hud.  After  tiiis;  if  any  colour  needs  to 
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THE  FAVOURITE  ACTRESS. 

By  Henry  G.  Bell. 

**  But  is  the  syren  happy,  who  imparts 
A  subtle  rapture  to  a  thousand  hearts  V* 

The  triumph  of  the  hour  was  past.  She  sat 
Alone  within  her  chamber,  and  she  leant 
Her  pale  cheek  on  her  soft  fair  hand.  The  applause 
Of  gather’d  hundreds  died  into  an  echo  ; — 

Pass’d  from  her  face  the  flush  of  many'  thoughts, 
And  from  her  ey'e  the  light  of  conquest  fled. 

She  wore  the  same  rich  dress,  and  on  her  brow 
Sparkled  the  many'-gemm’d  tiara  still ; 

Yet  these  but  made  her  look  more  desolate. 

And  ill  contrasted  with  the  glistening  tear 
Which  came  uncheck’d,  as  if  it  were  a  friend. 

Long  thus  she  sat,  till  suddenly'  she  raised 
Her  drooping  head,  and  flinging  back  the  wealth 
Of  her  rich  chestnut  locks,  that  thickly  fell 
In  clust’ring  ringlets  o’er  her  shaded  face. 

She  turn’d  to  where  her  lute  in  silence  lay'. 

And  passing  o’er  the  strings  her  gentle  hand, 

She  woke  to  melody  the  dormant  tones  ; 

And  these  the  words  that  mingled  with  the  strain 

Proud  heart  of  mine  !  thy'  pride  gives  way. 
When  there  is  none  to  see ; — 

The  grief,  so  long  repress’d,  flows  forth, 

And  it  is  well  for  thee  ! 

I  could  not  live  unless  I  shed 
Such  welcome  tears  as  tliese ; 

Even  in  the  spring-time  of  my  days, 

My  very  soul  would  freeze 
Beneath  that  mockery  of  light 
Which  gives  no  heat — averts  no  blight ! 

The  light  of  what  the  world  calls  fame — 

On  woman’s  ]>ath  a  curse, 

Than  dull  insensibility — 

Than  thoughtless  hdly  worse. 

O  !  why  should  1  have  ever  sought 
For  what  1  value  less 
Than  even  the  saddest  thought  that  haunts 
My  spirit’s  loneliness  ? 

Why'  stoo|)  to  court  the  vulgar  crowd 
For  what  1  scorned  when  ’twas  bestow’d  ! 

I  was  the  same  that  I  am  now 
Before  I  sought  tlieir  bar, — 

The  same — save  that  mv  heart’s  best  chords 
Have  suft'ered  many  a  jar  ; 

And  paltry'  cares  and  jealousies 
Have  follow’d  in  mv  track. 

And  many'  a  fresh  warm  hope  Inis  fled. 

That  never  can  come  back  ; 

And  what  was  new',  and  pleased  at  first. 

Has,  like  a  foajn-b?ll,  shone  and  burst  I 
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Ami  now  it  is  a  weary  things 
Whate’er  iny  mood  may  be, 

To  ape  my  former  self,  and  strut, 

III  wretched  mimicry. 

Through  parts  in  which  I  cannot  feel 
As  once  I  used  to  feel, 

And  where  my  hijjhest  aim  is  now 
With  cold  art  to  conceal 
The  scorn  with  which  my  smiles  are  sold 
For  heartless  praise,  or  worthless  gold. 

There  have  been  those  I  w  ish’d  to  please. 
Whose  single  glance  of  praise 
I  held  more  dear  than  all  the  shouts 
Assembled  crow^ds  might  raise  ; 

But  even  they  have  look’d  on  me 
As  on  a  gaudy  show. 

And  though  my  mental  gifts  to  them 
In  brighter  hues  might  glow, 

They  saw — approved — and  then  pass’d  by- 
Forgetting  me,  with  scarce  a  sigh. 

And  there  was  one  round  w  hom  my  heart 
In  all  its  passion  tw  ined  ; — 

I  loved  him  for  the  noble  thoughts 
Th.at  glitter’d  in  his  miiol, — 

I  loved  him  for  his  keener  sense 
Of  all  I  strove  to  do. 

And  in  his  presence  felt  my  soul 
Its  earliest  ])owH*rs  renew  ; 

Fven  from  his  hioks  I  caught  my  tone, 
And  play’d  for  him — for  him  alone ! 

A  wdld  and  feverish  dream  !  *Tis  past ; — 
He  is  another’s  now ; 

Yet  I  have  worn  this  very  night 
Upon  my  acliing  brow 
The  w  reath  of  ]»earls  I  had  from  him, 

And  which  he  knew  full  w^ell 
I  valued  more  than  all  my  gems — 

More  than  I  cared  to  tell ; 

I  wish  he  knew  how”  throbs  to-night 
The  brow  where  gleams  their  silvery  light. 

I  wdsh  he  saw  my  hot  pale  cheek, 

Nor  he  alone,  hut  all 
Who  scarce  a  little  hour  ago,  * 

Before  the  curtain’s  fall. 

Beheld  me  in  the  glittering  scene — 

A  form  of  smiles  t'lnd  light. 

As  if  my  heart  could  know  no  care. 

My  day  could  have  no  night, — 

I  wish  they  saw  me  now — for  1 
Am  sick  of  this  wild  mummery  ! 

M  ould  that  my  name  had  died  away 
Upon  the  li[>s  of  men. 

And  that  my  voice  and  form  had  pass’d 
From  out  tlieir  memory’s  ken  ! 

M  ould  that  no  higher  impulse  e’er 
Had  tempted  me  to  seek 
The  fame  that  has  made  dim  mv  eve, 

And  paled  my  burning  cheek  ! 

Alas!  alas!  am  /the  thing 
M  hose  entrance  makes  the  high  roofs  ring  ! 

She  ceased,  and  in  the  silence  nought  was  heard 
But  the  deep  sob,  that  w'ould  not  be  repress’d. 


THE  YOUNG  LAWYER’S  SOLILOQUY. 

**  What  I  hear  of  their  hardships,  their  tortures,  and  groans. 

Is  almost  enough  to  draw  pity  from  stones.” 

CowPKR’s  Pity  for  Poor  Africans. 

Disconsolate  beside  his  briefless  desk. 

Young  Wordsby  sat,  and  mournfully  he  closed 
His  portly  Erskine,  while,  with  heavy  heart. 

Thus ^'C-lingly  without  a /cc,  he  spoke  ; — 

“  Farewell !  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  law-books ! 
This  land  of  unpaid  wigs  for  me  no  more 
Hath  charms  or  w^elcome. — Lo  !  my  empty  purse, 
Alore  hideous  than  a  bare-ribb’d  skeleton. 

Beckons  me  far  aw”ay.  On  Monday  last 
Six  youths,  led  oinvard  by  the  cheerful  sound 
Of  coming  fees,  tinkling  like  distant  music. 

Their  trials  in  the  civil  law  did  pass  ; 

Six  more  on  'Fuesday  ! — Hast  thou,  Jupiter  ! 

No  earthquake,  no  fell  bolt,  no  pestilence  ? 

Why  not  beneath  the  crowded  Outer- 1  louse 
Dig  out  a  yaw”ning  gulf  to  swallow’  Skene, 
Cockburn  and  Jelfrey,  Cranstoun  and  ?»IoncreifT? 
Or,  if  thy  mercy  interposes,  wdiy 
Wilt  thou  not  send  us  a  reviving  show’er 
Of  rich  litigious  clients  from  the  moon  ? 

And  must  I  rend  you  from  my  heart,  ye  dreams 
Of  white  cravats  and  sw’eejiing  treble  gow'iis  ? 

No  longer  must  I  pant  for  tbe  keen  w’ar. 

Where  foes  are  floor’d  by  w^ords  of  giant  size. 

Or  cut  in  pieces  by  a  Latin  saw”? 

IMy  sweet  Louisa,  too! — must  .'ill  our  hopes 
Vanish  as  quickly  as  a  city  feast  ? 

Alust  we  not  marry,  love,  as  once  we  plann’d, 
Purchase  a  house  in  Queen  Street  or  the  (’rescent. 
And  keep  .a  carriage  ! — Eheu  !  \Wll-a-day  ! 

Hold  forth  a  fan  to  w”«'ird  a  thunderbolt. 

With  pasteboanl  ilam  up  Niagara’s  flood. 

Bind  wdth  a  cobweb  Captain  Barclay’s  hands, 

Set  snails  to  hunt  the  Alpine  .antelope. 

Dissolve  an  iceberg  in  a  crucible. 

Shout  loud  enough  to  fright  the  antipodes. 

Take  a  boil’d  pea  to  shoot  an  elephant. 

Put  Patrick  Robertson  in  Jeffrey’s  fob, 

Saddle  a  mouse  to  carry  Colonel  Teesdale  ; — 

And  when  all  these  are  done— -all  these  and  more— 
Then  hope  that  love  w”ill  link  itself  with  law  ! 
Farewell  ! — I  would  not  go,  but  cruel  fate 
Has  a  writ  out  against  me,  and  I  must. 

Alas  !  my  heart  fails  like  an  English  bank  ! 

My  spirits  sink  far  low’er  than  the  funds! 

Relentless  Fate  !  had  any  but  thyself 
Been  plaintiff  in  this  stern  unnatural  suit, 

I  might  have  gain’d  the  cause,  and  prosper’d  yet,-— 
But  now  I  yield,  for  thou  nonsuitest  .all  !” 

G.  M. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Constable’s  Miscellany. — We  understand  that  the  following 
new  works  are  preparing  for  Constable’s  Miscellany:  1st,  Memoirs 
of  the  Irish  Rebellions,  including  the  History  of  Ireland,  from  its 
first  Invasion  by  the  English,  till  the  Union  with  Great  Britain  in 
1800,  by  John  M‘Caul,  Esq.  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
2d,  History  of  Modern  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands;  including  a 
Detailed  Account  of  the  late  Revolutionary  War,  by  Thomas 
Keightlcy,  Esq.  author  of  F^airy  Mythology,”  <Vc.;  .3d,  A  Journey 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  by  Derwent  Conway,  author  of  “  A  Tour  through  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,”  Ate. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Inglis,  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  Church,  Edinburgh,  is 
prei>aring  for  publication,  a  Vindication  of  (’hristian  F'aith,  addressed 
to  those  who,  believing  in  God,  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  hath  sent. 

The  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Germany  and  France,  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Londonderry,  so  long  announced,  is  nearly  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation.  This  second  work  of  the  noble  author  will  con  tain,  we  un- 
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derstand,  a  variety  of  Court  Anecdotes  and  amusing  topics,  which  re¬ 
lieve  the  dryness  of  military  detail,  and  fill  up  the  intervals  of  ar¬ 
mistice  and  negotiations,  such  as  splendid  reviews,  festivals,  and  halls. 

Mr  Murray  is  preparing  for  publication  a  series  of  Landscape  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Poems  of  Lord  Byron,  to  be  engraved  in  the  most 
finished  style,  alter  drawings  by  the  most  eminent  artists. 

Conversations  with  Lord  Byron  on  Religion,  held  in  Cei  halonia, 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  Lordship’s  death,  by  the  late  James 
Kennedy,  M.D.  of  H.B  M.  Medical  Staff,  is  announced. 

Notices  of  the  Brazils  in  1828-9,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  LL.D. 
are  announced.  Also,  by  the  same  publishers.  Chronicles  of  a 
School-room,  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall ;  and  The  Three  Histories,  by  Miss 
Jewsbury. 

We  understand  that  Mr  Richard  Howitt  is  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion  The  Count  and  Princess,  a  Tale  IVom  Boccaccio,  Antediluvian 
Sketches,  and  other  Poems. 

The  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter  is  preparing  for  publication  a  poem  en¬ 
titled,  The  Island  Bride,  with  an  Illustration  by  Martin. 

Three  of  Wilkie’s  paintings  are  now  engraving  on  a  large  scale, — 
The  Chelsea  Pensioners,  The  Parish  Beadle,  and  the  Scottish  Wed¬ 
ding.  The  last  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Stuart,  the  engraver,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who,  we  believe,  was  selected  by  Mr  Wilkie  himself.  We 
have  seen  the  print,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  and  think  it  promises 
very  favourably. 

Captain  Glascock  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  Tales  of  a  Tar, 
embracing  authentic  and  interesnng  details  of  the  celebrated  mutiny 
at  Spithead. 

Mr  Atherstone  is  about  to  publish  his  second  volume  of  the  Fali 
of  Nineveh. 

The  author  of  the  Collegians  is  preparing  a  new  work,  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  Tales  of  the  Five  Senses. 

Mr  Bannister,  the  late  Attorney- General  of  New  South  Wales,  is 
preparing  an  Enquiry  into  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Aborigines,  usually  incident  upon  settling  new  colonies. 

Mr  F.  W.  H.  Bayley  announces  Four  Years*  Residence  in  the  West 

Indies. 

We  observ'e  that  a  French  t  ranslation  of  Moore’s  Life  of  Lord 
Byron  was  to  appear  in  Paris  at  the  same  time  with  the  London  edi¬ 
tion. 

There  are  as  many  periodicals  in  Germany  as  there  are  hours  in 
the  year.  The  prolific  soil  which  brings  these  ephemera  into  being, 
gives  birth  at  times  to  productions  of  a  more  durable  and  attractive 
form  {  and  of  this  nature  is  a  new  periodical  styled  the  Comet,  edited 
by  the  celebrated  Herlasson. 

The  learned  jurisconsult,  J.  D.  Meyer  of  Amsterdam,  is  about  to 
publish  his  View  of  Legislation  in  Europe,  which  he  has  condensed 
within  the  compass  of  three  hundred  pages.  It  is  written  in  the 
French  language ;  but  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  that  he 
is  occupied  simultaneously  in  the  preparation  of  an  English  version. 

The  Practical  Planter,  containing  directions  for  the  planting  of 
waste  lands,  and  management  of  wood,  by  Thomas  Cruickshanks, 
Forester  at  Coreston,  is  announced. 

Mb  WaeTWAcoTT. — A  paragraph  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
newspapers,  stating  that  Mr  Westmacott,  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
from  London,  is  at  present  in  Edinburgh.  This  is  not  the  case.  A 
brother  of  Mr  Westmacott  has  been  resident  here  for  some  time,  and 
has  recently  turned  his  attention  to  sculpture  also.  Among  several 
felicitously  taecuted  busts,  he  has  just  finished  one  of  Miss  Jarman, 
which  we  have  seen,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  very  favour¬ 
ably  of  it, 

Mrs  Hbmans. — As  a  specimen  of  the  horrid  nonsense  which  oc¬ 
casionally  appears  in  newspapers,  we  take  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  re6|>ectable  provincial  paper: — “  Mrs  Hemans  is  both  young 
and  beautiful.  In  her  recent  visit  to  Scotland,  none  appeared  more 
surprised  or  embarrassed  than  Mrs  H.  at  the  honours  which  awaited 
her.  Sir  Walter  Scott  felt  some  restraint  in  her  presence,  and  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  show  his  reading;  while  Mr  Jeffrey,  awed  by  the 
lady’s  presence,  dropt  on  one  knee,  and  solemnly  impressed  a  kiss 
upon  her  trembling  hand.  Such  are  the  fascinations  of  a  superior 
mind,  when  it  comes  allied  with  a  pleasing  form.”  If  this  be  meant 
for  wit,  it  is  very  poor ;  and  if  for  truth,  it  contains  a  very  small 
sprinkling  of  it.  The  writer  is  evidently  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  lady  of  whom  he  speaks.  Possessing  as  she  does,  in  no  common 
degree,  varied  and  brilliant  powers  of  conversation,  Mrs  Hemans 
would  herself  smile  at  the  idea  of  overawing  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  of 
bringing  Mr  Jeffrey  to  her  feeL 

German  Ecstasy.— A  new  historical  and  heroical  ballet,  in  five 
acts,  called  **  Caesar  in  Egypt,”  has  been  produced  at  Vienna.  A 
German  journal,  speaking  of  its  effect  on  the  audience,  says,  “  The 
spectators  floated  in  a  sea  of  rapture  f!)'* 

JouRNKV  OF  Discovery  into  Africa. — Continual  failures  only 
geem  to  increase  the  desire  to  explore  Central  Africa  ;  and  whilst  the 
..anders  seek  the  Niger  from  the  western  coast,  a  young  Indian  Offi¬ 
cer  (Mr  Henry  Welford)  is  about  to  sail  for  Egypt,  and  proceed 
thence  to  Sennaar,  the  Bahr^al-Abiad,  and  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
from  which  point  he  will  penetrate  through  the  unexplored  countries 
westward  to  the  lake  Tzad,  returning  either  by  way  of  the  Gold 


Coast,  Timbuctoo,  or  the  Desert.  He  goes  quite  alone,  in  the  cov 
ume  of  a  Desert  Arab ;  and  will  travel  with  the  greater  facility  from 
his  knowledge  of  Eastern  manners  and  languages.  He  is  only 
years  of  age. 

Fine  Arts. — We  observe  that  an  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and 
Works  of  Art  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Dumfries.  There  was  one 
got  up  there  a  year  or  two  ago,  under  the  patronage  of  the  county 
gentlemen,  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  Mr  Dunbar,  sculptor,  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Carlisle  Academy.  The  present  Ex. 
hibition  is  under  the  sanne  management.  We  observe,  with  interest 
the  struggle  to  diffuse  through  the  v  hole  country  a  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  Art,  by  means  of  provincial  exhibitions.  We  shall  keep 
an  eye  upon  that  of  Dumfries,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  of 
its  success. 

Exhibition  of  Ancient  Paintings. — The  Directors  of  the  In. 
stitution  are  busy  getting  up  an  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  the  An- 
cient  Masters.  Nasmyth  has  been  travelling  with  a  view  to  procure 
contributions,  and  packages  are  daily  arriving  at  the  Building  on  the 
Mound.  The  Exhibition,  we  understand,  will  »pen  early  next 
month.  We  are  glad  of  this;  for,  if  the  Exhibitions  of  Paintingsby 
our  modern  Artists,  serve  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation 
among  them,  and  to  bring  their  merits  fairly  before  the  public,  ihe 
Exhibition  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  mightier  spirits  of  former 
days,  serves  to  enlarge  and  ennoble  the  taste  both  of  Amateurs  and 
Artists. 

Theatrical  Gossip.-^ W\  the  London  critics  are  disappointed  at  Miss 
Kemble  having  chosen  so  poor  a  part  as  that  of  Euphrasia^  in  oopoor 
a  play  as  Murphy’s  “  Grecian  Daughter.”  for  her  third  character. 
She  does  not  api>ear  likely  to  add  much  to  her  laurels  by  it.  Her 
next  part  is  to  be  Isabella^  in  the  **  Fatal  Marriage.” — Kean  is  still 
at  Drury  Lane,  where  “  Henry  V.”  and  “  Riches” — a  play  altered 
from  Massinger’s  “City  Madam” -are  in  rehearsal  for  him.  Henry 
V,  is  a  character  Kean  has  often  played  in  the  provinces,  but  never 
before  a  London  audience. — Laporte  and  Cloup  are  about  to  open 
the  English  Opera  House  with  a  French  company.— The  King’s 
Theatre  is  also  about  to  open.  Malibran  is  to  be  the  prima  donna, 
— Sontag  has  taken  her  farewell  of  the  Parisian  stage ;  and  Caradori 
Allan  is  at  present  in  Venice,  where  she  has  been  received  with  the 
greatest  a^iplause — The  author  of  “  The  Devil’s  Elixir”  is  pri  paring 
an  Easter  piece  for  Covent  Garden  ;  and  he  has  also  a  new  farce  in 
rehearsal,  with  music  by  Uod  well.— Report  says  that  a  baronet’s  lady 
is  about  to  make  her  debut  as  Lads/  Macbeth^  on  account  of  family 
embarrassments.  The  profession  is  likely  to  become  aristocratical 
in  time; — a  lord’s  wife  belongs  to  it  already. — Macready  has  been 
performing  at  Portsmouth.— Do wton  has  been  playing  the  Hypocrite 
in  Dublin. — Barton  has  been  starring  it  in  Glasgow. — Miss  Jarman 
has  been  winning  golden  opinions  in  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen. 
— Mathews  takes  his  benefit  this  evening.  He  has  drawn  excellent 
houses,  and  been  as  much  liked  as  ever.  Besides  his  Monologues,  he 
has  appeared  in  four  new  pieces, — “Monsieur  Mallet,”— “  Before 
Breakfast,” — “The  May  Queen,*’— and  “  Love  laughs  at  Bailiffs.” 
All  these  are  farces,  and  none  of  them  worthy  of  Mathews.— Tester, 
day  the  Theatre  was  closed  on  account  of  the  Theatrical  Fund  Din. 
ner. — We  are  to  have  Braham  next  week. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Jan.  23 — 29. 

Sat.  The  Home  Circuity  Sf  Before  Breakfast, 

Mon.  a  Trip  to  America^  Sf  The  May  Queen, 

Tues.  The  Home  Circuit,  Before  Breakfast, 

Wed.  a  Trip  to  America,  The  May  Queen,  Sf  The  Twelfth  Cake. 
Thurs.  The  Home  Circuit,  Love  Laughs  at  Bailiffs,  Do. 

Fri.  (Theatre  closed.) 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W’e  have  fallen  into  arrears  with  several  poets,  whose  volumes  he 
upon  our  table;  but  we  ptomise  that  they  shall  all  be  reviewed  next 
week. 

An  Extract  from  the  Note  Book  of  Baron  Bissen  in  our  next.  Als<’ 
“The  Actor  of  All  Work.”— We  hive  to  return  our  thanks  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Carlisle  Patriot  for  his  iwlite  attention,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  the  communications  he  promises. — The  notice  o 
“  Domestic  Life  and  other  Poems”  cannot  be  inserted,  as  we  inten^ 
to  express  our  own  opinion  of  the  work. — A  packet  for  “  A,  B,  C 
lies  at  our  Publisher’s. 

Upon  a  second  reading,  the  “  Effusion  to  Ailsa  Craig,”  though 
rited,  appears  unequal  — We  shall  not  be  able  to  find  ro  im  for 
following  poems : — “  A  Categorical  Epistle  by  a  Quaker,  to  a 
ultra  orth^ox  Doctor,”— “  The  Weaver’s  Bundle,  a 
Ullin’s  Daughter,” — “  Song  for  the  Newhaven  Bums’s  Club, 
Lines  to  a  Young  Lady.” 
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ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Preparing  for  publication, 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION, 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

A  GENUINE  AND  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT 

OF 

ROBERT  BURNS, 

PAINTED  IN  1786,  BY  THE  LATE  MR  PETER  TAYLOR, 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONIALS, 

(The  Originals  of  which  lie  with  the  Publishers.) 

From  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

“  Edinburgh,  14th  November,  1829. 

**  I  am  much  cratified  by  the  sight  of  the  Portrait  of  Robe-t  Burns. 

I  saw  that  distinguishetl  Poet  only  once,  and  that  many  years  since ; 
and  being  a  bad  marker  of  likenesses,  and  recollector  of  faces,  I  should, 
in  any  ordinary  case,  have  hoNitated  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  re¬ 
semblance,  esjiecially  as  I  make  no  pretensions  to  judge  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  But  Burns  was  so  remarkable  a  man,  that  his  features  remain 
impressed  on  my  mind  as  if  I  had  seen  him  only  yesterday ;  and  1 
could  not  hesitate  to  recognise  this  portrait  as  a  striking  resemblance 
of  the  Poet,  though  it  had  been  presented  to  me  amid  a  whole  exhi¬ 
bition.  I  will  accept  of  the  inscription  which  you  tell  me  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  intend  putting  to  the  Engraving,  as  a  great  honour. 

WALTER  SCOTT.” 

From  Mrfi  Burns. 

•*  Burns*  Street,  Dumfries,  4th  Nov.  1829. 

•*  I  am  requested  to  give  my  opinion  regarding  the  Portrait  of  my 
late  husband,  painted  by  Peter  Taylor.  I  was  not  aware  that  ano¬ 
ther  original  Portrait  had  been  taken  but  the  one  in  my  possession 
by  Nasmyth ;  but  after  seeing  this  one,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sta¬ 
ting  my  belief  that  it  is  original.  The  likeness  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  face  is  very  striking.  JEAN  BURNS.” 

F,  'orn  John  Sijme,  Esq. 

Millbrae,  near  Dumfries,  4th  Nov.  1829. 

**  I  consider  the  likeness  very  faithful.  The  nose,  eyes,  and  brow, 
are  particularly  well  delineated;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is 
fuller  than  the  Poet’s  was  when  I  knew  him.  JOHN  SYME.” 
From  Mrs  Thomson,  Dumfries — formerly  Miss  Jess 

Lewars. 

“  Dumfries,  5th  November,  1829. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  Picture  is  a  correct,  and  even  stri¬ 
king  likeness  of  Burns.  I  recognised  it  in  a  moinerit ;  and  1  must 
say  it  recalls  to  my  minil  completely  theapp  aranceof  the  Poet,  with 
whom  1  was  intimately  aiquaintetl  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

I  prefer  it  greatly  lo  Mr  Nasmyth’s  Portrait.  Indeed,  there  can  be 
no  question  ihat  it  is  the  better  of  the  twt'.  After  Mr  Burns  got  into 
bad  health,  he  was  thinner  about  the  lower  part  of  the  face ;  but  still 
lam  of  opinion  that  the  likeness,  even  in  this  respect,  must  have 
been  correct  at  the  time  It  was  taken.  JANET  THOMSON.” 
From  David  Bridyes,  Jun,  E^q. 

‘*2,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh,  18th  November,  1829. 

**  In  reference  to  the  Portrait  of  Burns,  I  beg  to  mention,  that  my 
s^quaintance  with  the  Poet  was  limited  to  the  las*  four  years  of  his 
life.  This  Picture  was  painted  in  1786,  when  Burns  was  in  full  vi¬ 
gour;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  exhibits  a  strong  likeness  of  him  in  his 
quiet  moments,  and  unquestionably  is  the  best  Portrait  of  Burns  1 
have  ever  g;en.  D.  BRIDGES,  Jun.” 

From  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq. 

**  93,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh,  18th  November,  1829. 

**  You  desire  me  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  Portrait  of  Burns  you 
*ome  time  ago  sent  to  me.  I  think  it  extremely  like  him.  and  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  authenticity.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Burns,  was  shortly  after  he  wrote  the  letter  to  my  father,  printed  in 
Dr  Currie’s  edition  of  his  works;  he  was  then  older- looking  than  his 
Age*  and  handsome. 

CHAS.  KIRKPATRICK  SHARPE.” 

From  Peter  Bill,  E'(/. 

‘*2,  Hope  Street,  Edinburgh,  31st  October,  1829. 

**  I  beg  to  return  to  you  the  Portrait  of  my  old  friend  Itobei’t 
^rns,  and  feel  much  pleasure  in  having  seen  it.  In  the  opinion  of 
both  Mrs  Hill  and  myself,  the  picture  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Poet,  such  as  he  was  when  he  first  visited  Edinb’jrgh. 

PETER  HILL.” 

^rom  Miss  Dunlop,  daughter  of  the  PoeCs  esteemed  friend,  i 
^  .  “  Alliany  I*iace,  Dumfries,  4th  November,  1829. 

*  Miss  Dunlop  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  Poet  frequently,  from  I 
me  Ume  of  his  first  publication  at  Kilmarnock,  till  the  time  of  hit 
aeath,  and  his  was  not  a  face  to  be  forgotten.  Yet,  since  then,  it  has  ! 
1*1?*  placed  so  brightly  before  her  *  mind’s  eye,’  as  on  opening  i 
the  lx>x  containing  this  Portrait.”  i 


From  Mrs  Maclehose,  (Clarinda.) 

**  14,  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  28th  October,  1829. 

“  I  return  you  the  fine  Portrait  of  Burns,  taken  from  the  life  by 
the  late  Mr  Peter  Taylor,  his  early  friend.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
most  striking  likeness  of  the  great  Poet  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  say 
this  with  the  more  confidence,  having  a  perfect  recollection  of  hi* 
appearance. 

AGNES  MACLEHOSE.” 

Since  the  above  Testimonials  were  obtained,  the  Publishers 
have  been  favoured  with  the  following  communication 
from  one  of  whom  Scotland  may  justly  be  proud —  The 
Ettrick  Shepherd — ivhich,  as  it  is  strongly  corroborative, 
not  ordy  of  the  faithfulness  of  Taylor's  likeness  of  Bums, 
but  of  its  authenticity,  they  sidgoin  : — 

“  Mount  Benger,  November  27,  1829. 

"  Gentlemen, — Observing  that  1  am  mentioned  in  the  Edin  buroh 
Literary  Journal,  as  having  some  reminiscence  about  the  late 
Mr  Taylor’s  picture  of  Burns,  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to  state  all 
that  1  recollect  about  it,  which  certainly  is  of  some  avail,  should 
there  be  any  doubts  about  the  originality  of  the  portrait. 

“  On  the  26th  of  January,  1812,  I  was  sent  for  to  Mr  Gray’s  house, 
at  St  Leonard’s,  wheie  1  found  him  and  Mr  Ainslie,  Mi  Gilbert 
Burns,  a  Mr  Smith,  and  several  others,  all  busy  consulting  how  best 
to  get  a  sight  o*’  an  original  Portrait  of  Burns,  said  to  be  then  in 
Edinburgh.  1  laughed  at  the  conceit,  believing  it  to  be  a  hoax,  and 
some  fair  copy  from  Nasmyth’s;  not  thinking  ii  possible  that  a  por¬ 
trait  of  our  great  lyrical  Bard  could  have  so  long  been  concealed, 
after  every  thing  relaiing  to  him  had  been  ransacked  to  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Mr  Gray,  however,  had  learned  the  whole  history  of  the 
I  thing,  and  re-assured  us  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  add- 
[  ed,  that  the  widow-lady  to  whom  it  belonged  had,  of  late  years,  re¬ 
fused  even  to  show  it  to  any  person,  and  ihat  the  only  )>ossible  way 
of  attaining  our  purpose,  was  to  make  interest  with  Miss  Dudgeon, 
a  young  lady,  a  relation,  who  lived  with  Mrs  Taylor.  Mr  Gray  had 
already  been  otf  in  search  of  Miss  Dudgeon,  but  had  missed  her ;  he, 
however,  learned  that  she  was  to  be  at  such  a  house,  at  such  a  time, 
that  day.  I,  having  met  Miss  Dudgeon  several  times  in  company 
with  Mrs  Izett  and  the  late  Mrs  Brunton,  went  along  with  Gray,  and 
we  found  the  lady.  At  first  she  slid  it  was  in  vain  ever  to  ask  it ;  but 
when  we  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr  Gilbert  Burns,  Miss  Dudgeon 
said  ihat  altered  the  case  materially ;  f.»r  such  was  Mrs  Taylor’s  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  memory  of  the  Bard,  tliat  the  very  curiosity  to  see 
his  brother  would  ensure  our  reception,  and  she  desired  us  to  come 
at  two,  and  she  would  ensure  us  a  sight  of  the  picture. 

“  We  .accordingly  went  at  the  hour,  and  who  the  gentlemen  were 
beside  those  mentioned  I  cannot  recollect,  but  I  know  there  were 
either  six  or  seven  of  Burns’s  personal  acquaintances.  I  think  Mr 
John  Morrison  was  one.  And  in  a  little  neat  house,  up  one  stair  ia 
West  Register  Street,  there  we  found  our  citrrowi  and  Mrs  Taylor, 
a  <1ecent  widow-lady,  past  middle  life.  She  was  retiring  and  diffident 
in  her  manner,  and  spoke  but  little.  The  first  thing  she  did  was  to 
ask,  *  who  of  us  was  the  brother  of  Burns  ?’  Mr  Gray  bade  her  find 
that  out ;  and  although  the  room  was  small  and  rather  crowded,  she 
soon  fixed  on  Gilbert  Burns,  and  laying  her  baud  on  his  arm,  and 
looking  in  his  face,  said,  *  Is  this  no  him  ?’  She  was  rather  prou  t  of 
having  made  the  discovery  so  soon;  and  when  Mr  Gray  asked  by 
what  features  she  knew  him,  she  replied,  *  She  wouiil  soon  show  him 
that;’  and  taking  a  key  out  of  a  pi  ivale  drawer,  she  opened  an  upper 
leaf  of  a  clothes  press;  fn  rn  that  she  took  a  little  box,  .and  from  that 
she  took  a  |K)rirait  of  Burns,  carefully  rolled  up  in  silver  pajier.  It 
was  kit-kat  size,  half-length,  with  buckskin  breeches,  blue  coat,  and 
broad  high-erowned  hat.  Mr  Gray  at  first  sight  exclaimed,  ‘  (ilo- 
rions  !  Glorious!  Burns  every  inch  !  Eveiy  feature  !  Mrs  Taylor, 
that  is  quite  a  treasure.’  Mr  Ainslie  made  some  remarks  about  the 
mourn.  Mr  Gilbert  Burns  said,  *  It  is  prirticularly  like  Rolreri  in  the 
form  and  air;  with  regard  to  venial  faults,  1  care  not.*  These  were 
his  first  words,  or  very  near  them.  He  looked  long  and  fondly  at  it, 
and  listened  with  earnest  attention  to  Mrs  Taylor’s  relation  of  its 
execution.  i*he  said,  ‘  Mr  Burns  and  Peter  had  been  in  a  large  party 
over  night,  and  that  Burns,  of  his  own  accord,  had  attacheii  himself 
very  much  to  her  husband, — for  he  never  waniit  the  goixl  heart  and 
tliegood  humour,  pcxrr  fellow  !  That  on  parting,  Peter  invited  the 
Poet  to  breakfast  the  next  day.  He  came,  and  that  very  day  the 
portrait  was  begun  after  breakfast;  Burns  having  sat  an  hour  to  the 
artist.  He  came  a  second  day  to  breakfast,  and  sat  an  hour;  and  a 
third  day,  which  being  the  1  st  day  Burns  had  to  spare,  he  had  to  sit 
rather  long,  an«l  Mr  Taylor  caused  her  (Mrs  Taylor)  locome  in  and 
chat  with  the  Poet.’  She  related  to  Mr  Gillrert  Burns  a  number  of 
his  brother’s  sayings  at  these  interviews,  but  they  were  about  |>eople 
I  did  not  know,  and  have  forgot  them.  They  were  of  no  avail. 

**  All  that  I  can  say  of  the  |M)rtrait  is,  that  though  1  thought  it 
hardly  so  finished  a  picture  as  Nasmyth’s,  1  could  see  a  familt/  like¬ 
ness  in  it  which  I  could  not  discern  in  the  other,  i  had  been  .iccus- 
tomed  to  see  old  Mrs  Burns  in  Uloseburn  church  every  Sabbath-oay, 
for  years,  also  a  sister  ot  the  Bard’s,  who  was  married  there,  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Burns  was  present.  Taylor’s  picture  hail  a  family  likeness  to 
them  all.  To  the  youngest  sister  it  had  a  particular  likeness.  It  is 
as  like  one  of  Gilbert  Burns’s  sons,  and  very  like  Gilbert  himself  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  face.  1  took  a.  long  and  scrutinizing  lixrk  of 
Gilbert  and  the  picture.  It  is  curious  that  I  could  not  help  assrxda- 
ting  Wordsworth  in  the  family  likeness  with  the  two  brothers.  Gilbert 
was  very  like  him,  fully  as  like  an  to  Robert;  but,  to  use  a  bad 
Iricism,  had  the  one  been  his  father,  and  the  other  his  mother,  he 
would  have  been  deemed  very  like  them  both.  Phe  impression  of  the 
whole  party  was,  in  a  general  sense,  that  Mr  Taylor’s  picture  was  a 
free,  bold,  and  striking  likeness  of  Burns.  Mrs  Taylor  would  never 
let  it  out  of  her  own  hand,  but  she  let  us  look  at  it  as  long  as  we 
liked,  and  Mr  Gilbert  Burns  testified  him-elf  particularly  gratified. 
As  I  state  nothing  but  simple  facts,  you  are  at  liberty  (u  give  publi¬ 
city  to  any  part  of  this  letter  you  choose;  and  1  remain,  dear  sirs, 
yours  most  truly,  **J.\ME8  HOGG. 

“  To  Messrs  Constable  ^  Co,  Edinhursh." 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


WORKS 

NEARLY  READY  EOR  PUBLICATION, 

By  HENRY  COLBURN  and  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  London ; 
And  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

P  ANDOM  RECORDS.  By  GEORGE  COL- 

MAN  the  Younger.  Dedicated,  by  Gracious  Permission,  to 
His  Majesty.  In  two  vols.  small  8vo,  with  portrait. 

DARNLtlY— A  Tale;  or  “  The  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.”  By  the  Author  of  “  Richelieu."  3  .ol». 

The  LIFE  of  IVI AJOR-GENERAL  SIR  THO¬ 
MAS  MUNRO,  Bart.,  K.C.B.  late  Governor  of  Madras,  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  Correspondence  and  Private  Papers.  By  the  Rev.  Mr 
Glbio.*.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Reverend  GEORGE  CROLY’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  plates. 

RECORDS  of  CAPT.  CLAPPERTON’S  LAST 

E'^’PEDITION  to  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  By  Richard  Lander, 
his  faithful  Attendant,  and  only  surviving  member  of  that  Expedi¬ 
tion.  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

LAWRIE  TODD,  or  the  SETTLERS  in  the 
WOODS.  By  John  Galt,  Esq.  Author  of  “  The  Ayrshire  Lega¬ 
tees,”  **  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  &c.  3  vols. 

TRAVELS  to  TIMBUCTOO  and  other  parts  of 
CENTRAL  AFRICA,  d'lring  the  years  1824,  5,  6,  7»  ai. .1  8.  By 
RxNifi  Caillik.  2  vol.H.  8vo,  with  a  Map  of  the  Route,  a  view  of 
Timbucloo,  and  other  Plates  representing  Buildings  of  that  City. 
The  COUNTRY  CURATE.  By  the  Author  of 
The  Subaltern.”  2  vols.  post  hvo. 

THE  FIRST  NUMBER 

OF 

THE  NORTH  BRITON  NEWSPAPER 

Will  be  Published  o**  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  February  next. 

And  regularly  thereafter  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  the  shop 
of  Mr  Daniel  Lizaks,  Bookseller,  5,  South  St  David  Street, 
where  all  Orders  and  Advertisements  for  the  Paper  will  be  received 
Price  of  a  single  7d. — Price  per  quarter,  16.s. ;  when  paid  in 

advance,  14s.  6d. — Pr'ce  per  annum,  £3,  3s. ;  when  paid  in  advance. 

18s. 

A  PROSPECTUS  OF 

THE  NORTH  BRITON 

May  be  had  of  all  the  Bookselleis, 

Containing  Extracts  from  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Jour¬ 
nals,  indicative  of  the  very  favourable  estimate  of  Dr  Browne’s 
Editorial  talents  formed  by  his  brethren  of  the  press,  anrt  of  the  con¬ 
fident  expectations  generally  entertained  of  the  complete  success  of 
the  present  undertaking;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  the  Proprietors  to  be 
enabled  to  state  to  th^  public,  that  the  testimonies  thus  borne  to  the 
past  efforts  of  a  fellow- labourer  in  the  newspaper  department  of  pe- 
ri<xlical  literature,  are  coupled  with  the  most  flattering  anticipations 
of  the  results  likely  to  ensue  from  his  future  exertions  in  the  same 
fiehi  of  enterprise,  while  both  embody  the  spontaneous,  unsought 
opinions  of  tne  most  distinguished  individuals  connected  with  the 
public  press  of  this  country. 

North  Briton  Office, 

5,  South  St  David  Street, 

Edinburgh,  2oth  January,  1830. 


SCOTTISH  ACADEMY  OF  PAINTING, SCULP¬ 
TURE,  AND  AUCIIITECTURT'. 

rpHE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBl'IlON  of  the 

Academy  for  the  Work's  nj  hiving  Artuif,  will  open  early  in 
February  next,  at  the  Roomsot  the  Academy,  24,  Waterloo  Place. 

Intending  exhibitors  will  please  to  observe,  that  the  Rooms  will  be 
open  for  the  reception  of  Pictures  from  the  1st  to  the  3d  of  February, 
arter  which  no  Pictures  can  be  received. 

By  order  ci  the  Council, 

Wai.  NICHOLSON, 

Edinburgh,  15th  Dec.  1829.  Secretary. 


DUMFRIES  EXHIBITION 

FOR 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

PATRON. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  BUCCLEUCH  ard  QUEENSBERRY. 

VICE-PATRON. 

The  Most  Noble  the  MARQUIS  of  QUEENSBERRY,  K.T. 

PRKSI  I)  ENT* 

J.  J.  HOPE  JOHNSTONE  of  ANNANDALE.  Esq. 

^HE  Second  Exhibition  ot  the  Works  ot  BRI- 

.  TISH  ARTISTS  In  PAINTING.  SCULPTURE.  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE,  and  ENGRAVlNG.will  be  OPENED  to  the  Public,  in 
the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  Dumfries,  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  of 
March,  1830. 

Artists  and  Amnteurs  intending  to  favour  the  Institution  with  their 
productions,  are  resiwcvlully  requested  to  forward  them,  addressed 
to  Walter  Newall,  Es<i.  Architect,  Dumfries,  on  or  before  the 
25th  February. 

All  ex iienses  attending  the  carriage  of  Pictures,  dec.  to  and  from 
Dumfries,  will  be  paid  by  the  Committee. 

D.  DUNBAR,  Secretary. 

Dumfries,  January  15,  1830. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BHITANNICA. 

On  the  Slst  of  March,  1830,  will  be  published, 

PART  FIRST, 

Price  Six  Shillings,  of  a  new,  greatly  improved,  and  cheap  Edition 

of  the 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  being  the 

SEVENTH,  including  the  recent  Supplement  to  that  Work  ; 
with  Preliminary  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences,  iw* 
the  late  Professors  STEWART  and  PLAYFAIR,  and  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  and  Professor  LESLIE.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  a  new  set  of  Engravings  on  Steel.  To  be  published  in 
Mr*'*hly  Parts,  and  completed  in  Twenty  Volumes  quarto. 

Edited  By  Professor  NAPIER. 

MCL'F  AND  TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION. 

I.  By  augmenting  the  contents  of  the  page,  without  decrea¬ 
sing  the  size  of  the  tvpe,  ♦he  work,  while  much  improved  in  appear¬ 
ance,  will  be  compriaed,  iiotwithstanUing  the  great  extension  of  its 
matter,  in  Twenty  Quarto  Volumes,  handsome’^  printed  on  paper 
of  a  superior  quality,  twenty  volumes  of  the  present  being  nearly 
equal  to  twenty-four  of  the  former  Editions.  Each  vo’ume  will  con- 
sist  of  800  pages,  containing  a  much  greater  tpiantuy  .  *  matter  than 
any  similar  publicaHon  ;  and  the  Proprietors  hold  themselves  dis¬ 
tinctly  pledged  to  the  Public,  that  the  worK  shall  not,  on  any  ac¬ 
count,  exceed  Twenty-One  Volumes;  their  present  confident  belief 
at  the  same  time,  being  that  it  will  be  completed  in  Twenty.  * 

II.  '^•'c  publication  will  proceed  in  Monthly  Parts,  of  which  ."six 
will  form  a  volume ;  each  paxt  thus  averaging  alrove  153  pages.  The 
First  Part  will  be  published  on  the  31st  of  March  18.50.  As  the  ;  mt- 
ing  of  the  whole  will  be  finished  long  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  required  for  issuinc  *1* ,  ..nccessive  Monthly  Parts,  the  Sub- 
scrit^is  will  have  the  option,  at  the  close  of  that  operation,  of  com¬ 
pleting  at  once  their  copies  of  the  work,  or  of  abiding  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  Parts  till  the  end  of  the  Series. 

III.  Each  Part  will  be  sold  for  Six  Shillings,  thus  making  the 
price  of  a  quarto  volume,  of  800  ample  pages,  only  Thirty  six  Shil¬ 
lings— a  price  very  considerably  lower  than  that  of  any  similar  puj- 
licatioii  of  the  day ;  and  whichj  when  the  quantity  of  Matter  in  each 
volume,  the  quality  of  Paper  and  Printing,  the  numerous  Engra¬ 
vings,  and  the  ability  of  the  Articles,  are  taken  into  account,  must 
l>c  allowed  to  place  the  work  in  a  highly  advantageous  point  of  view. 
Considering  its  Execution  and  Extent,  it  will,  indeed,  present  the 
cheapest  Digest  of  Human  Knowledge  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  the  convenient  form  of  a  Dictionary. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin  &  Marshall, 
London;  John  Cumming,  Dublin;  and  to  be  had  of  all  the  Book¬ 
sellers. 

This  day,  in  small  8vo,  Price  4s.  6d.  cloth  boards, 

DOMESTIC  LIFE, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

**  Is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  ? 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  prwate  life. 

Where  Peace,  with  ever  blooming  olive,  crowns 
The  gate?”  Akknside. 

Edinburgh;  Printed  fer  Waugh  Innes ;  and  Whittaker  ic 
Co.,  London. 

This  day  is  published. 

In  one  volume  post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  boards, 

SATAN.  A  Poem. 

By  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY. 

“  Whence  comest  thou  ?” — **  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it.” — Job,  chap.  i.  v.  7- 

Devils  also  ^lieve,  and  tremble.” — St  James,  ch.ip.  ii.  v.  19. 
London:  Printed  for  Samuel  Maunder,  Newgate  Street;  and 
Richard  Grif«-'n  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

MONTGOMERY’S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

In  3  vols.  i>ost  8v< 

I.  The  OMNIPRESENCE  .1  the  DEITY,  an<i 

other  POEMS.  Ninth  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

II.  A  T  NIVERSAL  PRAYER,  DEATH,  and 

Other  POE^^^S.  ‘^'hird  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

III.  SATAN.  10s.  6d. 

ALSO, 

A  Sohool  Edition  of  the  OMNIT»RESENCE  of  the 
DEITY’’;  in  which  that  Poem  alone  is  printed.  Royal  ISroo. 
Pr’ce  3s.  _ _ 

DAY  AND  AIARTIN’S  BLACKING. 
^HIS  inestimable  Composition^,  Y'  ith  half  the 

usual  labour,  produces  a  most  brilliant  Jet  Black,  fully  equ^ 
to  the  highest  Japan  Vaniish,  affords  ,»eculiar  nourishment  to  uw 
leather — will  not  soil  the  finest  linen— is  i>erfectly  free  from  any 
unpleasant  smell — and  will  retain  its  virtues  in  any  climate. 

Sold  Wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  97,  High  lioll)orn,  and  KcUil 
throughout  Kingdom,  in  Bottles,  Pots,  and  Tin  Bexes,  at- 6a. 
Is.  and  Is.  6d,  each. 

Edinburgh  ■  Published  for  the  Proprietor**,  every  .Saturday  Momingi 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ;  , 

Sold  also  Dy  Robertson  &  Atkinson,  Glasgow;  W 
iun.  &  Co.,  Oublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  Cc.,  London;  and 
dl  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Hoad,  threugno 
he  United  Kingdom. 

Price  64. ;  ( r  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  lOrf. 

Printed  by  Ballaniyne  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canongate; 


